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_ THE BIBLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


As befits its Calvinistic origin and divinely-guided history, the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa has remained loyal to 
the Bible as the inspired and authoritative Word of God through- © 
out the passing years since the establishment of the Reformed 
Faith at this southernmost corner of the vast Continent of 
Africa. 

I 


The Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa is a daughter 
of the mother-church in Holland, and was founded on these 
shores upon the arrival of the first Dutch Governor of the Cape, 
Jan van Riebeek, in 1652. This was only four years after the 
heroic struggle of eighty years for religious freedom between 
the Protestant Netherlands and Catholic Spain had ended in 
a glorious victory for liberty of conscience and religion with the 
Treaty of Minster. 

We see the hand of Divine Providence in the fact that 
although the Cape was first circumnavigated and discovered by 
the Portuguese, the task of colonization was left to the Hollanders. 
For thus it happened that not the Roman Catholic but the 
Reformed Faith was firmly established here. History further- 
more records the significant incident that van Riebeek, shortly 
after landing for the first time on the shore of Table Bay, knelt 
down and offered prayer to Almighty God, beseeching Him 
to bless the colony founded that day, especially with an eye to 
the evangelization of the barbarous tribes dwelling in this large 
sub-continent. That prayer of van Riebeek was surely prophetic 
of the future, and has been abundantly answered in the course 
of subsequent history. 

Gradually civilization spread over the land, and European 
immigrants occupied farms in the interior, and congregations of 
the Dutch Reformed Church were established as the need arose. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Reformed 
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Faith at the Cape received a new stimulus through the arrival 
of the Huguenots: refugees who had fled from France owing 
to the religious persecutions of the Roman Catholics, and had 
found shelter in Holland, whence they were sent out to the Cape 
as desirable emigrants by the Directors of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

These Huguenots, whose descendants form a consideisdii 
part of the population of South Africa even to-day, were naturally 
strongly attached to the Word of God, for whose sake they had 
left home and country, in order that they might serve the God of 
their fathers according to the dictates of their conscience. 

And so throughout its history the Dutch Reformed Church 
has ever remained loyal to the Bible. By way of illustration 
I may just mention inter alia:—its ministers bear the title 
V.D.M., i.e. Verbi Divini Ministri; and one of their main 
functions has always been to expound and preach the Word of 
God. The subject-matter of the sermon has exclusively been 
taken from the Bible, and in public worship the preaching of 
the Word has ever occupied the place of honour. 

Furthermore, so intensively has the Bible been read and 
studied that its language has largely entered the life of the 
common people. One notices this characteristic trait not only 
in the public prayers, but also in the daily conversation. 

When the Voortrekkers left the Cape Colony during the 
thirties of the nineteenth century to enter the unknown wilds 
of the interior, they naturally had to relinquish many of the 
ordinary comforts of home and hearth. But one all-important 
piece of furniture they did not leave behind, and that was the old 
_ Dutch family Bible. This accompanied them on all their 
wanderings as their vade mecum, and sustained them in the 
darkest hours of trial and suffering. 


Il 


If one remembers that these Voortrekkers were sometimes 
without the'regular ministry of the Church, that in the beginning 
there were practically no schools for their children, that they 
scarcely possessed any other literature but the Bible, one cannot 
fail to. acknowledge that it was only the influence of God’s Holy 
Word that kept them from sinking unto the depths of heathen 
barbarism. When we read how these pioneers treated the 
natives on the whole fairly and justly, and how they very largely 
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succeeded in keeping their race pure, and establishing a Christian 
civilization, where previously barbarism and bloodshed reigned, 
we can only give praise unto God who in His mercy used the 
Bible to bring about such blessed results. 

During all these years since the establishment of the Church 
at the Cape in 1652 until the present time, the Bible in common > 
use has been the Nederlande Statevertaling; and even now 
that we have received God’s Holy Word in Afrikaans, and 
rightly rejoice therein, we may never forget the great debt of 
gratitude which we owe to the older version which has been 
the mainstay and guiding star of our people for so long a period. 

For not only did the Bible render inestimable benefits to 
the Voortrekkers as already indicated, but to the entire people 
of the land. Thus it was faith in God’s Word and its precious 
promises that sustained our people during many a dark hour 
of stress and strain. So, too, the Bible has inculcated the 
Calvinistic belief in God’s over-ruling Providence in all human 
affairs, both great and small. And who can estimate what this 
Calvinistic belief has meant for our people in keeping them 
from despair in times of severe drought and other seasons of 
affliction ? 

It will therefore be readily understood with what great 
enthusiasm the translation of the Bible in Afrikaans, the common 
language of the people, which has recently been completed, 
has universally been received. The first consignment from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in London reached South 
Africa in the beginning of June, and it is expected that by the 
end of December no less than 150,000 copies will have been sold. 
In this connection a rather amusing story is related. So great 
was the demand for the new Afrikaans version, that the South 
African Secretary of the Bible Society had to cable for 50,000 
more copies. The officials in the London depét hardly crediting 
that so large a number was required, cabled back to Cape Town, 
asking whether there was no mistake in the number: whether 
an extra nought had not been added inadvertently. 


Ill 
The 27th day of August was fixed as the date for the official 
reception of the new translation in all the Afrikaans-speaking 


churches of the land. And now reports have come in from all 
parts of South Africa that the celebrations have been crowned 
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with signal success. As is natural, many of the older generation 
still prefer the Dutch Statevertaling to which they have grown 
accustomed throughout their lifetime. But especially the 
younger generation has received the Afrikaans Bible with remark- 
able enthusiasm, for which we are truly grateful and which is 
a good augury for the future. 

During the last few years a determined attempt has been 
made to introduce modernistic ideas with regard to the Bible 
into the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. Admission 
was demanded for the Higher Critical theories as regards the 
Old Testament, and especially the views espoused by the Well- 
hausen school with its entire reconstruction of Israel’s history 
according to the tenets of Evolution. -Hand in hand with this 
attempt went the advocacy of a lowered conception of the 
Inspiration of the Bible. 

A sharp line was drawn between “ the Bible is God’s Word ” 
and “ God’s Word is contained in the Bible”. According to 
this teaching the divine message in the Bible would be inspired, 
but the outward form would be merely’ human, and therefore 
defective. Or the emphasis would be laid on the inspiration of 
the writers, and at least partially withdrawn from the writings. 
Or the statement would be confidently made: As far as the 
Bible contains saving truth, it is divinely inspired, and therefore 
authoritative ; but as regards historical, geographical and scientific 
statements which occur in the Bible, these merely reflect the 
current opinions at the time of writing, and consequently they 
can be turned aside at the free will of the modern scholar. 

By God’s grace the Synod of the Church withstood these 
subtle assaults against the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and succeeded in holding the citadel of the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints. Naturally this new modernistic 
movement created a good deal of unrest and heart-searching and 
friction, and more than one earnest soul ge to fear for the 
ark of the Lord. ( 

IV 

But lo! this new translation of the Bible in Afrikaans, and 
the enthusiastic manner in which it has everywhere been received 
by our people, have served to strengthen the belief of the faithful. 
Has God Himself not in this way set the seal of His divine 
approval upon the stand which the Church took against the 
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modernistic assaults? Is it not remarkable that the people, 
young and old, desire no other Scriptures but the old yet ever 
new Word of God in its entirety, and in the same sense in which 
our fathers have always accepted it, viz. as the fully inspired 
and authoritative record of God’s gracious dealings with men ? 

One very satisfactory feature of this new translation of the 
Bible has been the hearty co-operation of the three Dutch 
Churches in the land in bringing about this happy result. It is 
necessary to explain to those unacquainted with ecclesiastical 
conditions in South Africa that from the original Dutch Reformed 
Church, which as stated above was founded here with the landing 
of van Riebeek in 1652, two other Reformed Churches have 
separated in the course of years. Although there are points of 
difference between these three Reformed Churches, largely as an 
inheritance from past history, the points of contact and agreement 
are even more numerous. So, for example, they have the 
same Formularies or statements of doctrine, and minister to the 
spiritual needs of the one undivided Afrikaander people. 

And now it has happened that the translators of the Bible 
have been selected from all of the three Churches, and they have 
been enabled to collaborate in perfect unison. Furthermore, 
the celebration in connection with the official reception of the 
new Bible was in many cases carried out as a united gathering of 
the three Churches in towns where they exist side by side. All 
this gives promise of a good understanding for the future. 


V 


If now the question be finally put: What expectations may 
rightly be cherished from the coming into use of the Afrikaans 
Bible ? we would like to emphasize the following points :— 
(1) the translators of the new Bible have translated from the 
original Hebrew and Greek, and have availed themselves of the 
latest knowledge on the subject. The result has been that we 
possess a version to-day which in more than one respect gives 
a clearer interpretation of the original than the Hollandse State- 
vertaling, and is therefore an improvement upon the latter ; 
(2) the Afrikaans Bible being in the colloquial language of the 
people makes a special appeal to their hearts. It somehow 
brings the message of God’s Holy Word nearer home than 
was possible ever before ; (3) the Bible will now reach the younger 
generation in a manner which the Dutch version could not 
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accomplish. Of late years the study of Afrikaans has very 
largely superseded the study of Dutch in our schools and uni- 
versities, and the inevitable result has been that Dutch is becoming 
somewhat of a foreign language to the youth of the country. 
In the future, however, they will be able to give expression to 
their holiest aspirations in their own mother-tongue. 

And so, in spite of hostile tendencies which make themselves 
felt also in our midst, in spite of the spirit of indifference and 
worldlymindedness, of doubt and unbelief which are so rampant 
in these latter days, we have much reason to thank God, and take 
fresh courage for the prospering of His Word and the extension 
of His Kingdom in South Africa in the years that lie before us. 


D. G. Matan. 
Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


THE SHORT BIBLE—ITS MEANING AND 
MENACE" 


THERE was a time easily within the memory of many now living 
when, throughout the English-speaking world, The Bible meant 
the Authorised or King James Version of Holy Scripture. It 
means that to many even to-day. But the last fifty years have 
been marked by revision and retranslation and by attempts to 
correct and improve the Scriptures. 

The English Revision appeared in 1881, the American 
Revised Version in 1901. In addition to these revisions of the 
Authorised Version, several new translations of the entire Bible 
have been published, notably the “ Moffatt ” and the “ Ameri- 
can”. The Moffatt Translation is a one-man translation made 
by Professor James Moffatt, now of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. The American Translation is the work of five men. 
Professor J. M. Powis Smith with the aid of three other scholars 
translated the Old Testament; and Professor Edgar J. Good- 
speed translated the New. Instead of being called an “ American 
Translation” it should be called a “ Chicago University ” 
Translation, since all five translators were more or less closely 
identified with that institution. Both of these translations 
appeared within a decade: both emanate from liberal or higher 
critical circles and aim to apply its results to the work of Bible 
Translation. 

In addition to these revisions and new translations, various 
attempts have been made to abridge the Bible and, in some 
cases, to modernize it. The publication by Scribner (New 
York) of The Shorter Bible created a mild furore about fifteen 
years ago. Its chief editor was Professor Charles Foster Kent 
of Yale and it was quite obviously prepared in the interest of 
destructive higher criticism. 

Among the other so-called Bibles which should be mentioned 
are Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools and The Bible 
for Youth which was published in England about a decade ago. 
Both of these books omit large portions of Scripture while at the 
same time adding explanatory comments of a more or less 
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definitely critical type; and the former makes extensive use of 
condensation and paraphrase. 

The Short Bible* which has just appeared contains features of 
most of the books already mentioned. It uses the text of the 
“ American ” Translation. b is an abridged edition, it contains 
explanatory introductions and it goes beyond all of them in the 
way in which it rearranges the books. I shall ask you to consider 
with me these features of The Short Bible and the menace which 
they form to the historic faith of the Church as founded on 
the Holy Scriptures. 


I 

In the first place The Short Bible is correctly named. It is 
short. The fact that the two Testaments are given very nearly 
equal space is the first indication of this. Since the Old Testa- 
ment is about three times the size of the New Testament this 
fact alone would mean the reduction of the Old Testament to 
about one-third of its full size even if The Short Bible contained 
the entire New Testament. But an examination of the New 
Testament portion shows that it has been reduced by about 
one-half, which means that the Old Testament has been reduced 
to about one-sixth and the Bible as a whole to about one-fourth 
of its full strength. This is a considerable reduction—-about 

one-half—over The Shorter Bible of Professor Kent, which 
results in the anomaly that The Short Bible is shorter than T. - 
Shorter Bible. 

Looking first at the Old Testament, since it has saflesel 
most heavily, we note that the only book which appears intact 
is the little Book of Jonah. All the others have been more or 
less abridged and six of them—1 and 2 Chronicles, Song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, Obadiah and Malachi—have been 
entirely omitted. 

In the Pentateuch, of the fifty chapters of Genesis, fourteen 
entire chapters. are retained, eight of which are concerned with 
the life of Joseph. Seven of these chapters (Gen. xxxix. -xlv.) 
constitute the longest connected Old Testament passage in 
The Short Bible. In the case of Exodus we have six entire 
chapters and nine part chapters out of a total of forty. Leviticus 
suffers severely, less than one entire chapter being retained out 
of the twenty-seven. Of the thirty-six chapters of Numbers 
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only two half-chapters are kept, and of the thirty-four of Deuter- 
onomy two whole chapters. _ 

The Historical Books (Joshua to Esther) contain two hundred 
and forty-nine chapters. Of these, thirteen complete chapters 
are retained with parts of nine others: or, eleven verses each 
from Joshua and 2 Samuel and fifteen verses from 2 Kings ; 
one complete chapter and parts of one or two others, in the case 
of 1 Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah; two complete chapters of 
Ruth and 1 Samuel ; two complete chapters and one incomplete 
of Judges; and four complete chapters of Esther. That the 
history becomes very “ scrappy ” to say the least, need hardly 
be pointed out. We have for the career of David only the story 
of the fight with Goliath and his lament over Saul and Jonathan. 
No subsequent king of either the Northern or Southern kingdom 
is mentioned except Ahab, and he appears only in the brief 
extracts from the career of Elijah. From 2 Kings we have only 
the fifteen verses which describe the translation of Elijah. How 
little the editors’ of The Short Bible were interested in Old 
Testament history is made clear by these simple facts. 

Passing to the Poetical Books (Job to Song) we note the same 
severity of treatment. Only six of the forty-two chapters of Job 
are preserved, and nearly four of these belong to the prose 
prologue and epilogue. Of the great argument of the book 
there is very little to be found. Of the one hundred and fifty 
Psalms only fifteen are preserved, of these only five exceed ten 
verses in length, the longest having seventeen verses. Among 
the missing are the S1st, 103rd and 139th. All of the Royal 
Messianic Psalms, all of the Penitentials are missing. Proverbs 
has suffered severely, portions of only five of its thirty-one 
chapters being preserved. Ecclesiastes has one complete chapter 
and parts of three out of its twelve chapters. 

Passing to the Prophetical Books, we note that only four 
out of the sixty-six chapters of Isaiah are kept entire (6th, 53rd, 
55th, 6oth), there being portions of twenty others. Forty-two 
chapters are entirely wanting. Jeremiah receives even more 
scant courtesy. Only one chapter of the fifty-two is complete 
and there are parts of five others. From Ezekiel we have the 
first three chapters nearly complete, also the 18th and parts of 
two others. The so-called Minor Prophets have a total of 
sixty-seven chapters ; fifteen are given in full and fifteen in part. 
Among the heavy sufferers are Amos, Micah and Zechariah. 
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II 


Turning to the New Testament, we find that 2 Peter, 2 and 
3 John and Jude are entirely omitted. Of the other twenty-three 
books not one has entirely escaped the pruning knife. Of the 
Gospels, Mark has suffered the least, losing ten verses in Chapter 6 
(verses 35-44) and twelve verses at the end of the last chapter, 
the so-called long ending. Matthew loses nearly one-half, 
John more than half, Luke nearly two-thirds, Acts nearly one- 
third. The Pauline Epistles are cut approximately as follows :— 
one-third, 1 Thessalonians, Philemon; one-half, Philippians, 
Colossians, Titus; two-thirds, 2 Thessalonians, Galatians; 
three-fourths, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians ; only 
seventeen verses of 1 Timothy are left and fifteen of 2 Timothy. 
The severe treatment of Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians is 
especially noteworthy. That nineteen verses should be cut 
from the 8th of Romans and seventeen from the great resurrection 
chapter (1 Cor. xv) is a proof that there was no lack of boldness 
on the part of the shorteners. Of the remaining books, James 
and 1 Peter lost one-half, Hebrews and 1 John lose about two- 
thirds, Revelation three-fourths. In this way the New Testa- 
ment is reduced one-half and the Old Testament five-sixths. 
_ As a consequence it becomes a handy volume of 550 pages which 
is bound like and which might a be taken for a “‘ best seller ” 
and needs no India paper or small type to make it easy to handle. 
But at what tremendous cost this has been brought about is 
indicated by this brief summary. 


The second important feature of The Short Bible is that it 
represents a rearrangement of the books of the Bible. We read 
in the Preface :—“‘ After consultation with many experienced 
teachers of the English Bible it has become clear that, to be most 
useful, it should present the various books in the chronological 
order of their composition, so that earlier religious ideas come 
first and more developed ones later. So arranged, the book 
becomes an introduction to the development of Hebrew and 
Christian religious thought, and the great messages of the 
prophets and evangelists stand out in their full originality.” 
This feature of The Short Bible will prove very startling 
and disconcerting to many a reader. He turns to the Old 
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Testament, expecting to find the familiar order :—Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, etc. Instead it begins :—Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah (all prophets of the Assyrian period). Then 
follow Zephaniah, Nahum, Deuteronomy, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel (all prophets of the Babylonian period, with Deuteronomy 
included among them), then Samuel, Kings, Judges, Haggai and 
Zechariah (the last two he recognizes as post-exilic, belonging 
to the Persian period), then Joel, Ruth, Job; and at last Genesis 
to ‘Foshua! After excerpts from nearly twenty other Old 
Testament books, some of which are clearly post-exilic, the reader 
finally reaches Genesis. Is not this surprising? Not at all. 
We turn to the familiar Authorised Version and we read as the 
heading of the first book of the Bible—“ The first book of Moses, 
called Genesis”. ‘These words are not found in the original 
Hebrew but they represent the belief of the Synagogue and 
the Church throughout the centuries, a belief, I may add, which 
finds abundant confirmation in the Bible itself. 

But for a century or more we have been told by the higher 
critics, and told with ever-increasing emphasis, that the Penta- 
teuch is not Mosaic, but is a composite of several documents, all 
post-Mosaic, the latest dating from the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity or much later. Consequently, as a very enthusiastic 
critic, Professor McFadyen of Glasgow, tells us, “‘ To begin with 
Genesis, chapter 1, or to regard the Book of Leviticus as a witness 
to the mind of Moses would be to vitiate our conception of the 
_ sequence and development, as these belong to the latest and 

post-exilic stratum of the historical books.” ‘This means that 
Gen. i. 1 with its wondrous declaration, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth ”, does not belong at the 
beginning of the Old Testament but toward the end. It is not 
the first word, it does not constitute the overture to which all 
the majestic music of redemption is attuned. It comes as the 
result of a long development. It comes after Amos and Hosea, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Job and many others, We shall have more to 
say a little later about the reasons for this radical rearrangement. 
Now we wish to call attention to its results. The Short Bible 
begins, as we have seen, with Amos and other prophets of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian periods (¢. 750-600 B.c.). Among 
them we meet Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy tells us about 
Moses. After forming a sketchy acquaintance with the last of 
this group, Ezekiel (who was carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar), . 
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we come to excerpts from the historical books Samuel, Kings 
and Judges (note the order). Samuel tells us of the childhood of 
Samuel, David’s victory over Goliath and his lament over Saul 
and Jonathan, Kings tells of some of the stirring events in the 
life of Elijah, Judges sings for us the song of Deborah’s victory 
over the Canaanites and of Gideon’s triumph over the hosts of 
Midian in the days when the judges ruled. We turn the page 
and we are with Haggai and Zechariah who prophesied in the 
reign of Darius the Persian. ‘Then comes Joel, followed by Ruth, 
who lived when the Judges ruled and was an ancestress of David. 
Finally we are at Genesis. Genesis tells of Creation, the Fall, 
the Flood, of Abraham and especially of Joseph. Exodus is more 
abridged, then a few verses from Leviticus, a couple of Balaam’s 
prophecies from Numbers, the standing-still of the sun from 
Joshua and we are back with Ezra and Nehemiah in the Persian 
period. Then follow Jonah, Proverbs, Daniel, Psalms, Esther 
and finally Ecclesiastes. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the events described it 
would be hard to find a more perplexing arrangement. It is 
confusion worse confounded. If the books are arranged chrono- 
logically—and this is only partly the case—then certainly the 
time when the books were written is according to the editors far 
more important than the events which they describe. The way 
the writers looked at things concerns us more than the things 
at which they looked. And it is far less dangerous to get the 
facts all mixed up than it is to get the documents that record 
them out of order. If, for example, Deuteronomy was written 
in the days of Josiah, many centuries after the time of Moses, 
its interest for us, its value to us is not what it tells us about the. 
Mosaic age, about Egypt, the Red Sea, Mount Sinai and the forty 
years’ wandering. Much of this may be quite wrong, even 
utterly untrustworthy. The value of Deuteronomy to us will 
lie in what it indicates that great religious thinkers of this later 
period thought about religion, especially since it is held that 
with fine disregard of the facts of history they placed their own 
‘ideas and ideals on- the lips of Moses, representing them as 
coming from him. This is what is meant by saying that when 
its books are arranged chronologically according to the alleged 
date of composition they become “an introduction to the 
development of Hebrew and Christian religious thought, and 
the great messages of the prophets stand out in their full 
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originality ’—an originality, as we have seen, which may be 
quite untrammelled by history or fact. 

| The New Testament has suffered what will appear to many 
as an almost equally startling rearrangement, except that the 
period to which the books are limited is, of course, much briefer. 
We begin with the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Colossians, 
Philemon. These are put first as being earlier than the Gospels. 
Then come Mark, Matthew, Luke and Acts, followed by Ephes- 
ians, Revelation, Hebrews, 1 Peter, James, the Gospel and Ist 
Epistle of John, and finally the Letters to Timothy and Titus. 

The first objection to this allegedly chronological arrange- 
ment is that it adopts radical views regarding the date and 
authorship of the New Testament books. The Epistles of Paul 
are placed first as being earlier than the Gospels. But only nine 
are so placed. This means that four (Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy 
and Titus) are not by Paul. Similarly the late position of 1 Peter, 
James, the Gospel of John and his 1st Epistle, indicates that they, 
too, are late and pseudonymous. The arrangement is conse- 
quently highly important because it indicates the opinion of 
the New Testament editor as to the authority of a number of 
the books of the New Testament. 

A further point of interest connected with this arrangement 
is that the placing of the Epistles before the Gospels reverses the 
logical order. Broadly speaking, the Gospels give the narrative 
of the life of our Lord, the factual record ; the Epistles expound 
the meaning of those facts. They presuppose a competent 
knowledge of the facts, as they had been learned from Paul or 
others. They presuppose just such facts as are recorded in the 
Gospels. To put the Epistles first in a New Testament intended 
for the modern reader, is like plunging a man into a course on 
the significance of history or of current events without giving 
him first an account of the facts and events themselves. It is to 
put the cart before the horse. The only logical and satisfactory 
order is the familiar one :—first Gospels, then Epistles. The 
chronological order is illogical and unpractical. 


IV 


The third noteworthy feature of The Short Bible is that it is 
an interpreted Bible. Each book or small group of books is pre- 
faced with an introduction. It is needless to point out that the 
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including of introductory or explanatory comments in editions 
of the Bible is not new and, within certain limits, may be quite 
helpful to the average reader. But in this instance several things 
are to be noticed. The book under discussion is called The 
Short Bible. How short it is, how ruthlessly the knife is applied, 
in some cases only a chapter or a part of a chapter being retained 
from a long book—this we have already noted. Consequently 
if brevity is to be secured at such cost, we would expect that if 
any explanatory notes were included they would be extremely 
short. In most instances they are relatively brief, usually about 
a page in length. But taken together they cover fifty-five pages 
or approximately one-tenth of the book. The notes must be 
quite important, it would seem, if they are allowed so much space 
in an edition in which, for the sake of brevity, the Biblical text 
is subjected to such a severe abridgment. 

But it is not their length which is the most startling thing 
about these comments. In fact they are shorter than the 
comments in some unshortened editions of the Bible. What 
is especially significant is that these introductory and explanatory 
statements are printed in larger type than the Biblical text. From 
the days of the Authorised Version of 1611, it has been customary 
to print the notes and comments deemed helpful or important 
for the understanding of the Biblical text, in ‘smaller type than 
the text itself. This was not a mere printers’ device. Its aim 
was obviously to make perfectly clear the difference between 
the Word of God and the explanations of men. The subordinate 
and secondary position of the latter was thus made obvious to 
the most casual reader. They were not on a par with the 
Bible itself. This safe and reverent attitude has been followed 
in countless editions of the English Bible. I have no hesitation 
in calling it the established usage. But there are exceptions. 
The most regrettable feature of Moulton’s Modern Reader’s 
Bible for Schools, aside from its critical tendencies, is the way in 
which Biblical text, paraphrase, and comment are all printed in 
the same type with so little effort to distinguish one from the 
other, that often it is only through his familiarity with the Bible 
itself that the reader can tell which is which. A regrettable 
feature of the widely used Scofield Reference Bible is that the 
footnotes and the more elaborate introductory statements are 
printed in the same type as the Bible itself. Dr. Scofield never 
intended, I am sure, that his comments should be regarded as 
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having the same authority as the Word of God. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are many to-day who practically invest them 
with that authority. In a book which is called a Bible, and 
which prints the Biblical text connectedly, that text should 
always be given the first place and be distinguished by difference 
in type. This is the established usage. To do otherwise is 
neither safe nor reverent. 

In this important regard The Short Bible occupies a position 
which is unique, startlingly so. It prints the editorial comments 
in larger type than the Scripture passages; and with a view to 
. further emphasizing them, it employs italics as well. I do not 
know of any book which calls itself a Bible and contains only 
the Biblical text with a relatively small amount of comment, in 
which the comments are made more conspicuous than the text 
on which they comment. This is an exalting of the word of man 
above the Word of God which is most reprehensible. Since it is 
customary to emphasize important matters by printing them in 
large type, this procedure can only mean that the editors of 
The Short Bible consider their comments upon the text of 
Scripture more important than the text itself, or at least as so 
indispensable to the proper understanding of those portions of 
‘Scripture which are retained in this abbreviated edition that the 
reader must have his attention directed to them first of all. An 
excuse for doing.this would be the fact that many readers of 
annotated Bibles pay little attention to the comments, contenting 
themselves with Bible itself. Consequently the editors 
may have felt jystified in giving special prominence to their 
comments, especially since the extreme abridgment and the 
drastic rearrangement are likely to give the average reader 

a feeling of bewilderment when he picks up such a topsy-turvy 
- volume as The Short Bible. But the main reason for the promin- 
ence given these comments is made imescapably clear by an 
examination of the notes themselves. A few examples will 
suffice. 


V 


The Book of Jonah occupies a unique position in The 
Short Bible. It is the only book in the Old Testament, in fact 
the only book in the entire Bible, which is given in full. This 
may seem like a testimony to the conservative and reverent 


scholarship of the editors. Does not the Book of Jonah contain 


| 
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the miracle of Jonah and the whale, which is scoffed at by liberals 
and dubbed the “ fish story”? And was not this oft-challenged 
_ incident declared by our Lord to be a sign of His coming resur- 
rection? Is not, then, the fact that The Short Bible retains 
this book in full a proof that its editors believe in the Super- 
natural, in the reality of miracle and prophecy? The answer 
to this question is found in the introduction to the Book of 
Jonah. It is brief, only about half a page. I shall give it in full : 

The Book of Jonah is a prophetic message in the form of a story. Jonah is 
not its author but its hero. It was told at a time when the Jews were for the most 
part intensely narrow-minded and self-centered. But there was an element of 
the Jewish people that thought of their God as God of the Universe and lover of all 
_ mankind, and this is the view of him embodied in the book. It is not a piece of 
history but of religious fiction, and it constitutes the first real missionary document 


in religious literature. The story was written probably some time in the third 


century before Christ. The unknown prophet who wrote it had grasped something 
of the wideness of God’s mercy. He realized that the love of God is broader than 
the measure of man’s mind, and he cast his message in forms of such vividness and 


power that his little story is among the masterpieces of the world. 

Notice a few statements that are made here. The Book of 
Jonah isa“ story”. Jonahisits“‘ hero”. Its date is “ probably 
some time in the third century before Christ’. If this means 
the middle of the century, or about 250 B.c., the Book of Jonah 
was written about 350 years after the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c. 
and about 500 years after the time when Jonah the son of Amittai 
prophesied in the days of Jeroboam II (2 Kings xiv. 25). In 
other words this story of which Jonah is the hero is farther 
removed from his time than a story of Christopher Columbus 
just off the press would be from the momentous day when 
America was discovered. This naturally suggests that its 
historical value may be slight. But we are not left to infer this : 
on the contrary it is quite positively stated, “ It is not a piece of 
history but of religious fiction”. In a word, the book is not 
to be regarded as a record of fact. What, then, is its purpose 
as a religious romance? It is “ the first real missionary docu- 
ment in religious literature”. In what sense ?—because Jonah 
- went to Nineveh and, being accredited by a unique experience, 
announced to them the destruction of their city as the punish- 
ment of their sins? Not at all. This incident is not history 
but fiction. An unknown prophet “ had grasped something of 
the wideness of God’s mercy ” and “ cast his message in forms 
of such vividness and power that his little story is among the 
masterpieces of the world ”’. 
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You observe the importance of this introduction to the 
Book of Jonah! Brief though it is, it tells us plainly that the book 
contains not fact, but fiction. Consequently, the “ fish story ” 
and the preaching to the Ninevites are not to be taken seriously. 
The seemingly historical incidents of the narrative are fictitious. 
Whether they actually happened we do not know: we do not 
need to know: it is a matter of no importance. You note the 
subtlety of the method. To cut the “ fish story ” out of the 
Book of Jonah would mar it, perhaps spoil it as a masterpiece of 
literature. It would be crude. It is far better to leave it there 
and warn the reader not to take it seriously. And then, lest the 
reader feel defrauded because the story of Jonah and the whale, 
which may have thrilled him as a child, has been relegated like 
William Tell and the apple to the limbo of legend and folklore, 
he is told that the real point of the story is something entirely 
different. The book is not a record of fact dating from the 
time when Nineveh was the centre of,a mighty empire: it is 
a missionary romance or tract designed to rebuke the “ hard- 
boiled ” attitude of the Jews of a far later age. The fact that 
the book says nothing of the conversion of the Ninevites and that 
Nineveh later perished and has been for centuries nothing but 
a name, the fact that Jesus did appeal to the “ fish story ” and 
the preaching to the Ninevites as history, and that the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles never appealed to Jonah as the Magna 
Carta of foreign missions—this is ignored. Jonah is not historical, 
the fish story may be a myth, Jonah’s visit to Nineveh may be 
pure fiction. But the book is “ the first real missionary document 
in religious literature”. It is “ among the masterpieces of the 
world”. Therefore it deserves to appear in full in The Short 
Bible. You observe how extremely important it is that the 
reader should not skip the introduction! Were he to do so he 
might miss the entire point of the Book of Jonah. He might 
regard the fish story as true and important ; he might fail to see 
the missionary motive of the book. 


VI 
We have seen that the rearrangement of the books makes 
Amos the first in order. The introduction to Amos contains 
some striking statements. It is too long to quote in full, so we 
must confine ourselves to a couple of sentences. “‘ Amos”’, we 
read, “ preached probably between 765 and 750 s.c. With him 
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begins what has been called the ethical monotheism of the 


prophets.” The statement is significant. We are accustomed 
to think of Abraham and Moses as monotheists and of the 
_ Decalogue, given at Mount Sinai in the days of Moses, as very 
definitely monotheistic. Yet we are told that the “ ethical 
. monotheism of the prophets ” began with Amos at the beginning 
of the Assyrian period. What does this mean? Simply this. 
It is, as we have already seen, one of the fundamentals of Higher 
Criticism in its most widely accepted form that the Pentateuch 
is not Mosaic, that the Law is later than the Prophets. That is 
the reason that the passages from the Pentateuch (except Deuter- 
onomy) come after most of the prophets, being placed later than 
the -exilic prophets Haggai and Zechariah. Under the 
caption ‘f Genesis to Joshua” we are told that “some great 
Hebrew of the post-Exilic age toward 350 B.c. [i.e. about the 
time of Alexander the Great] wrought the literary inheritance of 
his people’ into our Pentateuch or rather Hexateuch since 
Joshua is included with the five books of Moses. This means 
_ that the Pentateuch as a finished product dates from a thousand 
years or more after the time of Moses ; and therefore its contents 
dating from various periods and representing quite varying 
traditions must be, to say the least, of very varying value and 
credibility. If Mosaic monotheism is a myth and Gen. i belongs 
to “the latest and post-exilic stratum of the Bible ”, then to 
Amos and the prophets of his time may be given the honour 
of being the discoverers of ethical monotheism. Nothing 
illustrates more clearly the radical tendencies of destructive 
Higher Criticism than the change in the order of the books, 
and the introductions that are designed to explain and justify it. 
_. How unreliable the early books of the Bible are considered 

by the editors is shown by this comment on the Book of Judges :— 
_ “Tt [that is, the period] was a shadowy, half-legendary interval 
between the conquest and the kingdom.” But it is not only 
the early books which are thus discredited. Weare told regarding 
Esther, “Its religious and historical value is certainly slight, 
but it lives in literature as a vivid oriental story of a brave and 
beautiful Jewish girl, who attained the highest possible position 
but did not forget her people, and in an hour of extreme crisis 
risked everything to save them.” Here we are warned against 
inferring from the fact that three whole chapters of Esther are 
retained that this means that the editors present them as anything 
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more than a beautiful oriental story. Some passages from The 
Arabian Nights might perhaps answer the purpose just as well. 
Turning to the New Testament, we find in the introduction 
to the Epistle to the Galatians, which follows that to the Thes- 
salonian Epistles, this statement regarding Paul :—‘‘ He was an 
apostle, commissioned by Christ himself, through inward 
experience and conviction.” Is this intended to suggest that 
Paul did not really see the risen Lord on the Damascus Road ? 
A startling statement is made regarding Mark’s Gospel :-— 


It was written in the popular Graeco-Jewish vocabulary of demon and marvel, 
and was lightly esteemed in the ancient church in contrast with the later, richer 
works of Matthew and Luke, but no more dramatic and convincing account has 
even been written of the heroic effort of Jesus to execute the greatest task ever 
conceived—to set up the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Note these statements, especially “ It was written in the 
popular Graeco-Jewish vocabulary of demon and marvel.” 
Does this mean that the supernatural element in the Gospel 
is to be largely rejected as due to the mistaken notions widely 
held in Jewish and pagan circles? It would seem so. It is 
intimated that Matthew and Luke were preferred to Mark by 
the Early Church and it is suggested that this was because they 
avoided this popular but erroneous vocabulary. It may be said 
in reply that no such discrimination against Mark as is alleged 
is to be found in the Early Church and, furthermore, that the 
reason alleged for it does not exist. Demonology (i.e. allusions 
to the devil, or Satan, and to devils and unclean spirits and 
their baleful influence on mankind) also appears prominently 
in Matthew and Luke. We may note that they, and not Mark, 
record the temptation of our Lord by the devil at the commence- 
ment of His public ministry. As to the “ marvels”, we find 
that of the eighteen miracles recorded in Mark, all but two are 
also found in either Matthew or Luke, more frequently in both. 
What is true of Mark is true of Matthew and Luke and, if it is an 
unworthy feature, there is little to choose between it and the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. Finally, it is rather significant 
that this relatively inferior Gospel, as the editors of The Short 
Bible esteem it, is the only one of the four which is retained 
almost in full in the volume under discussion. 

This introduction further tells us that “ no more dramatic 
and convincing account has ever been written of the heroic 
effort of Jesus to execute the greatest task ever conceived—to 
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set up the Kingdom of God on earth ”. Is this a true representa- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of the life of our Lord? Was 
Jesus’ death merely the inevitable result of His heroic but 
unavailing attempt to bring in the Kingdom? Or, did He 
come “to give His life a ransom for many”? Perhaps the 
words in the introduction explain why the verse just quoted is 
rendered in The Short Bible :—‘‘ For the Son of Man himself 
has not come to be waited on, but to wait on other people, and 
to give his life to free many others.” Nothing is said in this 
introduction to intimate that Christ came to die as a sacrifice 
for sin. 


VII 


The same defect appears in the introduction to Romans. 

There we are told that it is the design of Paul in this epistle to 

“ present the great features of the Christian faith as he sees 
them ”. They are summarized as follows :— 


Jew and Greek alike have fallen short of the truest uprightness, but a way to 
such uprightness has now been revealed through Christ. It is the way of faith—that 
inner attitude of trust and dependence upon God which must be the germ of any 
real achievement in character. God has forgiven the world, and man has only to 
accept that forgiveness through faith and live the life of the spirit. 


The omissions here are significant and ominous. Let me repeat 
a few verses from the Epistle to the Romans to which this is the 
introduction (chap. ili. 21-26), using the familiar Authorised 
Version :— 


But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of God which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe ; for there is no differ- 
ence: for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God 
_ hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to 
declare, I say, at this time his righteousness : that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus. 


Now with these words of Paul still ringing in our ears, let us 
hear again the words of the introduction already quoted :— 


Jew and Greek alife have fallen short of the truest uprightness, but a way to 
such uprightness has now been revealed through Christ. It is the way of faith—that 
inner attitude of trust and dependence upon God which must be the germ of any 
real achievement in character. God has forgiven the world, and man has only to 
accept that forgiveness through faith and live the life of the spirit. 


You notice the difference! The one clearly aims to suppress 
what the other aims to make so clear and definite, that it is 
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faith in Christ as Saviour, reliance upon His finished redemption, 
that is the only way of reconciliation with God. 

The effort to minimize the saving work of Christ to make 
Him a teacher of religion, a great prophet, rather than the High 
Priestly Saviour, is brought out in the introduction to Matthew 
where we read :—‘“‘ Mark’s picture of Jesus shows him as a doer, 
a man of action, but in Matthew Jesus is pre-eminently the 
teacher, and it is to his presentation of the teaching of Jesus 
that the world has turned ever since. The depth, beauty, 
and understanding of that teaching have caused Matthew’s 
gospel to be called the ‘ greatest book in the world.’ ” 

An even more striking passage is found in the introduction 
to John. “ Historically less convincing than Mark, ethically 
less exalted than Matthew, the Gospel of John strikes beyond 
either of them to the very heart of Christianity, as above all an 
inner spiritual life, of sonship to God and friendship with 
Christ.” 

All of the introductions are informing because indicative 


of the theological bias of the editors, who are not impressed 


with the unity and harmony of Scriptures. On the contrary © 
they recognize marked contrasts and even conflicts between 
the different books. Thus we are told that the Book of Revela- 
tion was written at the time of Domitian to strengthen the 
martyr spirit of the Church and prevent compromise with 
Rome and its emperor-worship. Dr. Goodspeed speaks of this 
book, of which he retains only one-fourth, as “a great super- 
opera”. He objects to its “ grotesque imagery ” though he is 
impressed by its power. Turning to I Peter we read the 
following :— 

The collision with emperor worship made the Christians of Domitian’s day 
acutely conscious of persecution. How was it to be met? One might submit 
to it most heroically and even die for the faith, yet do it with such inward bitterness 
and resentment as to make the last hard battle not a victory but a defeat. 

This was the weakness of the Revelation. With all its magnificent faith, it 
had borrowed from the old prophets their vindictive hatred of the persecuting 
state, and gloated over the fate in store for its new Babylon, the Roman Empire. 
If such counsels were to prevail, the church would become a seditious and revolu- 
tionary group within the Roman world, and while it might unsettle the empire, it 
would lose its own soul. 

This means, to put it bluntly, that 1 Peter was written to 
correct and offset the unchristian spirit of the Book of Revela- 
tion! We are also told that this epistle was not really written 


by Peter. But the name of Peter was used by some unknown 
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writer to give weight and apostolic authority to a book whose 
aim was to remind the Christians of “ the sound Christian way 
of obedience to the state, respect for the emperor, and love even 
for one’s enemies”. You observe how the authority, not to say 
infallibility, of Scripture is undermined by such introductions 


as these. 


Vill 


I have had occasion to call attention to the way in which the 
familiar verse, “‘ For even the Son of Man came not to’ be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many ”, appears in The Short Bible. Before closing, let me say 
a word about the translation that is used. It should be borne in 
mind that The Short Bible uses the text of the so-called “‘ Ameri- 
can Translation”. I cannot discuss this translation in detail. 
It has that characteristic, to which I have already alluded and 
which is the most serious fault of many modern translations, 
the aim not merely to bring the Authorised Version up-to-date, 
but to bring the Bible itself up-to-date, that is to make it say, 

as far as possible, what the higher critics think it ought to say, 
add by tworesting or altering the text. 

I shall cite only two illustrations : one from the Old Testa- 
ment, the other from the New Testament. | 

The verses in the first chapter of Isaiah, beginning with 
the words “‘ Come now and let us reason together”, are so 
‘familiar that I need not read them in the Authorised Version. 
This is the rendering of The Short Bible :— 

“ Come now, and let us reason together,” 
Says the Lord : 
“ If your sins be like scarlet, 
Can they become white as snow ? 
If they-be red like crimson, 
Can they become as wool ? 
If you prove willing and obedient, 
You shall eat the good of the land ; 
But if you refuse and rebel, 


You shall taste the sword ; 
For the mouth of the Lord has spoken.” © 


You notice what a difference the changing of two of these great 
affirmations into interrogations makes. “If your sins be as 
scarlet, can they become white as snow ?”’ What is the answer ? 
Is it Yes, or No? There is nothing in the original Hebrew to 
justify such a rendering except the fact that in Hebrew as in 
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English a question may be indicated by the inflection of the 
yoice. But there is nothing here to favour such a rendering. 
It is not found so far as I am aware in any ancient version. It is 
a discovery of the modern higher critic. And the thing that 
makes it almost ludicrous is this. These four “ if” sentences 
are all alike. No one of them has an interrogative particle. 
So why stop with two ? 


“ If your sins be like scarlet, 
Can they become white as snow ? 
If they be red like crimsen, 
Can they become as wool ? ” 


Let us be consistent and carry it right on through all four :— 
“ If you prove willing and obedient, 

Can you eat the good of the land ? 

And if you refuse and rebel, 

Can you taste the sword ? 

For the mouth of the Lord has spoken.” 
You see how absurd it is? Yet it is offered as a substitute for 
the familiar words of the Authorised Version :—“‘ They shall be 
whiter than snow”. Let those who would rather have their 
faith depend upon a question mark of the higher critics—“ Can 
they become white as snow ? ”—than upon the solemn promise 
of sovereign grace— They shall be whiter than snow ”—adopt 
the new rendering if they will. For ourselves, we think the old 
is better. 

Romans vit. 3 begins in the Authorised Version as follows :— 
“For what the law could not do in that it was weak through 
the flesh”. The Short Bible has, “ For though it was impossible 
for the Law to do it, hampered as it was by our physical limita- 
tions,” etc. Here we have a change which is most dangerous. 
For the word “ flesh ”, we are to substitute the word “ physical ”’. 
I need hardly remind you that Paul is careful to distinguish 
between the “ body” or the “ physical” and the “ flesh ” or 
the “ carnal”. This difference is well brought out in Gal. v. rof., 
“Now the works of the flesh are manifest which are these, 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings and such 
like.” Some of these sins are sins of the body, others of the 
mind, the heart, the will. They are the result of man’s fallen 
nature which is corrupted, body, soul and spirit. But this is 
not due to the fact that man has a body, a physical nature. 
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Man’s body was made by God as truly as his soul. Sin does 
not confine itself to the body, or the devil could not be a fallen 
angel. The doctrine that matter and so the physical is inherently 
evil is an ancient heresy in Christendom and it has been the 
curse of many pagan cults as well. Think but a moment of the 
attempts made by, monkish flagellants and by Indian fakirs to 
mortify their bodies and crush out natural and normal desires 
and you will realize something of the tragedy that has resulted 
from the failure to distinguish between the physical and the 
carnal, Sad to say, the modern doctrine of evolution has helped 
to revive this ancient error and bring it back to life and respec- 
tability. We are told that man’s difficulty is not sim, the result 
of the fall. Man has never fallen, perhaps‘scarcely even tripped. 
His fall, if we use the word at all, was a fall upward, which is 
a contradiction in terms. Man has been hampered from the 
start by the entail of an animal ancestry. There is in him the 
ape and the tiger—nature red with tooth and claw—and he has 
been struggling steadily and in the main successfully to overcome 
his base heredity. Consequently—and here is the most awful 
thing about this doctrine—sin, instead of being the one thing 
that ought not to be, is most natural and inevitable, because 
man is first of all an animal and has not fully mastered his heredity. 
Or, as we have it in this translation, body and flesh, physical and 
carnal, are the same. 

A few years ago there appeared in the British Weekly a 
letter from a clergyman who was an examiner of candidates for 
the ministry or to be more exact for holy orders. This man 
wrote as a theological liberal, an advocate of the higher criticism. 
His letter was something of a Jeremiad. He lamented that the 
young men whom he examined knew so little about the Bible. 
We would all share his regret as to this. But his second and 
even greater sorrow was that the little that they did know usually 
represented the old traditional view of the Bible and indicated 
that despite the great efforts that were being made to circulate 
and inculcate the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, most 
people still took the Bible as it stood in the familiar Authorised 
and Revised Versions and had not learned to interpret it in the 
terms of Higher Criticism. How far that would be true in 
America to-day it would be difficult to say. In the Schools 
and Colleges, Sunday Schools and Bible Classes of our land there 

is much of this teaching. Its great enemy, the great Gibraltar 
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that blocks its path, is the Bible itself. People who really study 
and know and love the Bible cannot fail to see that between its 
teachings and the destructive Higher Criticism there is a great 
gulf fixed. In a word, rationalistic criticism is an attempt toe 
restate the redemptive supernaturalism of the Bible in terms of 
naturalistic evolution. 

Here we have the meaning and the menace of The Short 
Bible. The Bible is abridged, arranged, interpreted and translated 
from the standpoint of Modernism in the hope that the reader, 
by using as it were the higher critic’s goggles, will read it as the 
critic wants him to do. My friends, The Short Bible is not 
The Holy Bible. If it and similar so-called Bibles take the place 
of this Holy Book, the evangelical faith of our fathers will perish. 
It is for us a solemn duty to cherish and maintain the precious 
heritage which we have received from our fathers, the whole 
Bible, the Holy Bible, the open Bible, to be a lamp unto our feet 
and a light unto our path, for us and for those who come after us, 
until He come. 


Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE IRISH IMMIGRATION QUESTION 
IN BRITAIN’ 


I 


In the western part of the British Isles we have a branch of the 
Mediterranean race, and, in the other portion, the Nordic. 
Political and national circumstances tend to be an expression of 
these racial distinctions, and so the Irish nationality (particularly 
that of the Free State) can be broadly considered as belonging 
to the Southern, and the British to the Northern race. In 
Europe the tall, stolid and phlegmatic northern race is separated 
from the emotional and artistic southern stock, by a broad wedge 
of round-headed peoples, known as Alpines, and comprising the 
peoples of Switzerland, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Germany, and part of France. In this 
sense the meeting of these two waves, the one from the south 
and the other from the east, in Britain, is aremarkable and unique 
occurrence. 

The Nordic race differs fundamentally, in a physical manner, 
from the Mediterranean, and the racial history of these varieties 
of the “ white race” varies considerably. The one is largely 
descended from those ancient people who raised the cairns and 
barrows in the far away Stone Age; and the other is descended 
from the Celtic and Gothonic invaders of these islands who 
came here in the late Bronze and the Iron Age periods: and is, 
perhaps, the most highly specialized section of the whole of the 
“white race”. As a consequence of this racial difference there 
is a marked distinction in mental outlook and culture. The 
Mediterranean is fervidly sentimental and poetical (and the so- 
called dreamy Celt is more often a Mediterranean than not), 
and the Nordic is fundamentally a realist. The one rejoices in 
anything but constitutional democratic ideas, and the other is 
wedded tothem. The unrest and lack of obedience to prescribed 
ideas in the one, and the great respect for communal institutions 
in the other, are biological as well as purely cultural manifesta- 
tions. ‘These racial differences are also expressed in religion. 
The Nordic peoples, with their hard realism, tend to discard 
che Right Bes in co-operation and with the permission of 
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the mystical in all things, and so are strongly Protestant in 
tendency : whereas the reverse is the case with the Mediterranean 
peoples. This religious difference is most marked where the two 
peoples meet in Ireland. In the north the descendants of the 
Nordic Scottish and English settlers are still Nordic, they think 
and act as such, and so we find them tenacious Protestants. The 
Free State displays, in its strong adhesion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, its Mediterranean sympathies. Thus in these islands, 
even a cursory survey of the racial question not only brings out 
the chief areas of location of the two types, but also carries with 
it some sense of the social differences, which are evidently as much 
racial as historical. 

It must be clear, to all careful observers, that both these 
racial types have contributions to make to the common pool of 
world advancement. The evolution of Britain’s democratic 
political institutions, and the progress of Italy under Signor 
Mussolini and his practical development of Fascist Government, 
mean that entirely new quotas have been made to the stock of 
world ideas. Whether either system be destined to any per- 
manence we cannot say, but this we do know, that civilization 
will have been all the different for their creation. Thus on 
the political side, as well as in letters, commerce, industry and 
religion, both Nordic and Mediterranean are capable of yielding 
something of their best, which will have a lasting impress on 
the world. 

This does not mean that the two systems can be merged, 
and thereby create a better race. Rather the contrary would 
arise, for disharmonic elements would be introduced into each. 
_ It is a notorious fact that really hybrid peoples are incapable of 
stability. Mexico, some of the South American States, and so 
forth, are ready examples. The reason is not far to seek. Rem- 
ember this is, after all, a biological question, and one only capable 
of solution in accordance with the known laws of science. A 
fairly homogeneous people, with similar physical characteristics 
and the same stock of inherent emotions within each individual, 
naturally makes for solidarity. But mix two races and there is 
bound to be a falling apart, a crumbling of the national edifice, 
and just because the iron and clay will not amalgamate. The 
Eurasian, in his physical aspect alone, provides (even when social 
disabilities are discounted) an example of the evils arising from 
racial promiscuity. It is therefore clear that relative racial 
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purity is something to be desired, if both stocks are to develop 
to their best and give something really worth while to world 
culture, stability and, above all, peace. It seems that it is only 
along these lines that real world citizenship can be attained. 

In studying the Irish question we realize that the Irish 
boundary, more or less, simulates a racial frontier. The North 
of Ireland, with its much greater proportion of Nordic blood 
derived from Scottish and English settlers, is definitely distinct 
from the more Mediterranean south. That difference is expres- 
sed in historical and sentimental expressions of sympathy, on the 
part of Ulster to Britain, and in a common religion and similar 
commercial and intellectual outlooks: The chaos of the old 
Ireland, when northern and southern were treated as one, just 
because they were fated to be born in the same island, is sufficient 
illustration of how impossible it is to create a homogeneous 
culture and state out of these two elements. Therefore, on 
scientific grounds, it seems that the policy of Mr. de Valera in 
demanding a united Ireland, is definitely attempting to put the 
clock back, and return to a cycle of wild chaos, misery and 
disturbance. On racial grounds, such action must be con- 
demned, if peace and stability are held in any regard. Segrega- 
- tion seems to be the only solution to the problem. Out of that 
(with the passage of time and the drifting into oblivion of the bad 
past when both races were mutually hostile) there will be bound 
to come an era of friendly and cordial relations. The segregated 
races, which together were antagonists, will be capable of 
becoming common workers for the cause of civilization. An 
example of the benefits of national (and to some extent racial) 
segregation is illustrated in the benefits derived from the wise 
legislation respecting French and British in Canada. 

It must be quite clear that the separation of these two races 
is, on the whole, to be desired, and that has been achieved by 
far-sighted statesmanship in Ireland. Unfortunately the prob- 
lem does not remain there. Britain and the United States of 
America have, during the last century, both been the subjects 
of intensive settlement on the part of alien peoples. The United 
States, seeing her institutions likely to crumble before this menace, 
and with the glaring lesson of the deleterious effects of “‘ wops ”, 
“‘ dagoes”, and Irish in her lower orders, has with admirable 
courage closed the doors and adopted a policy which aims at the 
maintenance of the Nordic race-type. Whether she will be 
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successful, time alone will show. Anyway it is a courageous 
piece of legislation based on sound scientific principles, and the 
British would do well to make a careful note of it and not only 
that, but act accordingly. 

Unlike the United States, Britain has made little or no 
attempt to maintain the purity of her racial type. The little 
legislation on this head has been rather intended for economic 
than for eugenic or ethnic reasons. There is a real alien menace, 
as is clear from the study of any of our populations in the great 
cities, as well as from a review of those parts of Scotland where, 
for example, many of the miners are Poles and other Central 
Europeans, while, incidentally, the British are idle at the pit- 
heads. But the greatest feature of this alien menace lies in the 
immigration into Britain during the last one hundred years, of 
Irish of the Mediterranean stock. This is a definite menace, 
not because these people are undesirable in their own habitat, 
but because they are in that of a Nordic race. There, their 
presence can only bring a repetition of some of those worst 
features which we have experienced in Ireland. 


II 


In my previous section I showed the necessity for racial 
segregation, and how the United States of America had made 
attempts to preserve their own national character by special 
legislation. We saw that Britain was not immune from the 
immigration of alien blood, and that under this category came 
the Irish immigrants in the main. ‘These people are largely of the 
Mediterranean racial type as distinct from the British Nordic stock. 

I propose to give a resumé of the history, and the extent, of 
the immigration. During the last hundred years Irish immigrants 
have entered Britain in great numbers, and they have settled 
particularly in two regions—the Merseyside and the Clydeside— 
and from these centres they have spread all over Britain. 

As far as Merseyside is concerned, the greatest influx was in 
the forties of the last century, owing to the disastrous famine 
from which Ireland suffered at that time. It fell to an appreci- 
able extent thereafter, although it maintained a steady inflow 
till the last war stopped it entirely. For at that time, the 
Dominions and the United States of America formed a more 
congenial outlet for settlement, during those years of struggle. 
However, the influx was again experienced as soon as foreign 
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countries began to place restrictions upon immigration. Con- 
sequently from 1927 to 1929 inclusive, there was an ingress of 
18,000 Irish into Liverpool alone. Therefore the number 
of immigrants into the North of England, at the present time, 
is considerable. ‘This is the more significant when we remember 
that it is at a time when this great industrial region of England 
is experiencing an unprecedented breakdown in its economic 
and industrial life. 

For Scotland the story is the same. It is estimated that by 
taking the relative figures for Roman Catholics and Protestants 
(since Protestant Irish and Roman Catholic Scots are not very 
considerable, and in any case would cancel out each other from 
a statistical point of view) something like a true approximation 
at the relative strength of both nationalities can be arrived at. 
On this basis we find that the Irish formed about g per cent. of 
the population of Scotland in 1881. By 1901 they had increased 
by 32-5 per cent., whereas the Scots’ population had only 
increased by 18°5 percent. By 1921 they had continued to 
increase, by 39 per cent. this time, while the Scots had continued 
relatively to decrease, only having an increase of 6 per cent. 
This is emphasized from the gains and losses in the population 
of schoolchildren from 1919 to 1922. We find, in Glasgow, 
that the Scots decreased by 6,071 while the Irish children 
increased by 612. Under the Lanarkshire Education Authority 
there was a Scots decrease, in the space of three years, of 173, but 
an Irish increase during the same period of 2,958. Under the 
Renfrew Authority, for the same period, the Scots increase was 
301 but the Irish 417. Dumbarton showed an increase of Scots 
of only 2,428 as against an Irish increase of actually 1,209. On 
the eastern side of the country the same state of affairs exists. 
At Dundee the Scots schoolchildren decreased 1,435 while the 
Irish increased by 170; while in the capital itself, for the same 
three years, the Scots decreased by 1,348 as against an Irish 
increase of 175. 

Furthermore, from 1924 to 1929 the migration statistics to 
be culled from the passengers travelling between Scotland and 
the Irish Free State indicates that for a period of five years and 
ten months there was an excess of incomers of 10,263. This, 
we must remember, does not take into account immigrants from 
the Irish Free State who travel into Scotland through Northern 


Ireland. 
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It is clear that, even in these hard times, when Britain 
possesses little of her former attraction for indigent immigrants, 
Irish settlers are coming into the country in relatively great 
numbers. Besides which, there are the descendants of the 
previous immigrants, whose numbers are on the increase through 
natural fecundity. Under such conditions it seems only a 
matter of time before an alien Mediterranean race supplants 
entirely the native Nordic peoples of this island. On academic 
grounds this might be held to be justified, by some form of 
sophistry (such as the confusing of racial realities with ideas of 
questionable scientific value based upon a false notion that the 
fittest tend to survive), were it not for the fact that before that 
could be achieved there would intervene a long period of racial 
strife. In other words, a greater Ireland would be reproduced, 
and with it there would come a warring of race-factions dragging 
in their train the total collapse of Britain as a world and imperial 
power: and perhaps with it—who knows ?—civilization. 

Such a view is not based upon a wandering and irresponsible 
imagination, nor merely upon a theoretical study of the statistics 
and the racial factors involved, since we have two great glaring 
examples of the disastrous nature of this hybridization in our 
midst in Merseyside and Clydeside. True, heavy industries, 
and so forth, tend or have tended to create great festering social 
sores in the life of a nation. Yet no one can say that the coming 
of an alien race into these regions has alleviated these conditions 
in any way. It must be borne in mind that the Irish and industry 
tend to go together, and thus aggravate the ill-effects of each 
other. Thus we find that the Irish are represented as one to 
eight Scots in industrial West Lothian, but in agricultural East 
Lothian they are only one to twenty-five. Therefore careful 
observation shows full well that an element of discord and dis- 
ruption has been introduced. It is interesting to note that as 
far back as the Census Report of 1871 we have the present 
conditions foreshadowed and a note of warning uttered by a 
commentator who said: “ The immigration of such a body of 
labourers of the lowest class, with scarcely any education, cannot 
but have most prejudicial effects on the population. As yet the 
great body of these Irish do not seem to have improved by 
their residence among us ; and it is quite certain that the native 
Scot who has associated with them has most certainly deter- 
iorated,” 
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These people, although they live in our midst, refuse (and 
naturally so from a racial point of view) to become one with us. 
_ We have here a people who maintain a different culture and reli- 
gion, and around that build up a different moral sense and 
temperament. They are a people physically and mentally 
alien to the Nordic civilization into which they have been 
introduced, probably against their will, by the merciless drive of 
economic circumstances. Furthermore, largely owing to that 
racial difference and owing to the original stratum of society 
from which the majority of them have been drawn, they are able 
to subsist where the British could not. Consequently, there 
has been a very definite lowering of social standards and a dis- 
ruptive force placed within our midst, which cannot, and does 
not want to, assimilate our ideas, and which on historical grounds 
dislikes Scot and Englishman: and so this people ever looks 
back into history, and ever back across the water to the land 
_ from whence they originated. This is even, perhaps, more true — 
of the younger generations born in Britain than of the older. 
_ To be plain, we have a very strong and growing body in our 
_ midst, whose sympathies are not British, and not with Britain, 
but rather with the Free State. These facts are clear from — 
the most superficial observation ; and from a British point of 
view, whether it be racial and cultural preservation, or whether 
it be political, this is an undesirable state of affairs. Were I a 
statesman with an honest appreciation of the trust I held for 
the welfare of both these races in the British Isles, this state of 
things would fill me with more disquiet than all the talk of peace 
conferences, disarmament and economics put together. The 
others are transitory, for the present ; this, though less obtrusive, 
is nevertheless more real, affecting the present and, more than 
that, affecting all time, whilst ever blood flows from the old 
fountain-heads in these islands. 


Ill 


Thus far I have merely touched upon the general aspects of 
the case. There is another side to the question, which is of 
fundamental importance to-day—and that is economic. ‘The 
Irish immigrants to Merseyside, on the whole, are found in the 
lowest stratum of our society, and have larger families than all 
other types of immigrants or the natives of that area. Thus, 
57 per cent. of the adult males from Ireland, in one survey carried 
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out in this region, were unskilled manual labourers, as compared 
with 39 per cent. for the whole population. In other words, 
the Irish immigrants were of a class which takes away from, but 
contributes little to, our society. They are of a class which is 
badly stricken in these days and therefore they are constantly in 
need of relief and support by the remainder of the population. 
They are, therefore, a financial as well as a social drag upon our 
civilization. In the survey already referred to, 17 per cent. of 
the adult Irish immigrants were living in such a condition 
that they were unable to provide themselves with the bare 
necessities of life. 

These facts are corroborated by the results of investigations 
in Scotland. For example, a very great and disproportionate 
number of Irish schoolchildren require relief (sic, food and 
clothing) as compared with Scots. Another instance will have 
to suffice, because of lack of space at my disposal :—of the total 
number of casual applications made from November 15th, 1931, 
to November 15th, 1932, to the Public Assistance Department 
of the Royal Burgh of Ayr, 60 per cent. are estimated as being 
from Irish people. 

Therefore, it is conclusively shown that since the majority 
of the Irish belong to those classes which require the most 
assistance, either in reliefs or housing, they draw more heavily 
upon the funds of the state and the civic authorities than do 
the natives. 

If we turn to another aspect of the case we will see how 
pressing this question is from a racial point of view. Of the 
people maintained in our prisons, Borstal institutions and 
criminal lunatic asylums, the Irish form a disproportionate 
population of these places. If we took the Scottish figures we 
should see a good example of this. The figures usually arrived 
at calculate the Irish percentage on the basis of those who were 
born in Ireland, or whose fathers were. ‘This, of course, would 
only be a sound method if these people left no progeny, and the 
contrary is very definitely the case. If, in order to ascertain 
the truer approximation to the proportion of Irish, the religious 
system of forming a rough identification (to which I have already 
made reference) were adopted, we should find that instead of 
possessing 20-8 per cent. of the convicted prisoners in 1928, the 
Irish element was represented by 37°48 per cent. (This figure 
does not include Borstal inmates and criminal lunatics.) If we 
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take the lower figure, we find that the Irish proportion is far too 
high, since they form 13-26 per cent. of the population instead 
of 20-8 per cent. Therefore, in any case, they possess a higher 
ratio of the criminals than the natives. To put it another way, 
it seems evident that this Mediterranean stratum forms the 
greater proportion of the most undesirable part of our population. 
This may not be through any inherent criminal tendencies in 
these people, but simply due to the fact that they cannot racially, 
and therefore socially, become one with the British Nordic 
society in which they unfortunately dwell. These figures clearly 
illustrate the lowering social effect of the miscegenation of 
these two peoples. 

Owing to this low standard of existence, and possibly also 
to inherent racial reasons, it is also an ascertained fact that the 
Irish are more subject to certain diseases than the Nordics. It 
has been shown that there is more tuberculosis among the Irish 
than the British. This matter is not merely one of environment 
but also of race. This aspect was brought out before the 
Council of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, by Dr. Bradbury on April 21st last. He says, 
“‘ There is evidence that the admittedly inferior environmental 
conditions of Irish families will not explain completely the greater _ 
prevalence of tuberculosis among them than among English 
families. ‘The racial factor, which leads to a high incidence of 
tuberculosis in the Irish, is a relative want of immunity to the 
disease. ‘The augmentation of the tuberculosis death-rate at 
Jarrow caused by the presence of a large proportion of Irish in 
the town, is a factor of considerable importance, being estimated 
at 31 per cent. of the death-rate which would prevail in the 
absence of the Irish.” (See press reports in the Scotsman, 
April 22nd, and the Sunday Observer, April 23rd.) Furthermore, 
insanity and other undesirable features are greatest, according 
to the Merseyside surveys, in those classes in which the Irish 
form the greater section of the population. It must also be 
remembered that the immigration laws of the United States of 
America and also of the Dominions have been very selective. : 
Regarding the latter we find that this discrimination is embodied 


- in the whole framework of inter-Dominion migration. Thus 
the Dominions maintain the right to deport undesirable immi- 
grants from Britain. On the other hand we have no such powers 
to deport equally undesirable people from this country to the 
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Dominions or the Irish Free State." The consequence is that, as 
far as the United States and the Dominions are concerned, the 
best of these people have been admitted and the worst have been 
rejected. Consequently the only refuge for these who are 
considered unfit and undesirable by other nations, has been 
Britain. This means that the increase of these people not only 
leads to a lowering of social standards and an increase of reliefs, 
and therefore of taxation, and the aggravation of unemployment 
among our own people, but it also means the propagation of | 
a strongly tainted blood stream. 

All these considerations—social, economic, medical and 
eugenic—in addition to the purely racial one which shows that 
segregation is the only solution for the harmonious and beneficial 
development of both peoples, demand immediate attention. 
If we have the courage and the clearsightedness of the Americans, 
and so follow their example by introducing some race legislation, 
it may not yet be too late. We would then do something to 
preserve the heart of the one empire that can be of real world- 
service for humanity free from a cancerous decay which, other- 
wise, would shatter irretrievably its solidarity and virility. We 
would also give the people of Mediterranean extraction in our 
midst an opportunity to develop their own culture instead of 
offering a large section of them accommodation in our institutions, 


G. R. Garr. 
Edinburgh. 


* I am indebted to the Bishop of Liverpool for drawing my attention to the fact that he has 
confirmed this at the Home Office. 


THE TITLE “SON OF MAN” 


Tuis title has excited great controversy, and all sorts of theories 
have been propounded to explain it. It is indeed, as Sanday 
says, a “comprehensive and deeply significant title”.' Some 
theories must be brushed aside as inadequate. Baur and a host 
of others have advocated the idea that Jesus chose this title in 
order to point a sharp and clear contrast with the current Jewish 
ideas of the first century regarding the Messiah: such scholars 
assert that, in contrast with the Jewish expectation of a Messiah 
who would appear in resplendent majesty and glory, the title 
“Son of Man” always stresses the thought of Jesus as lowly 
and humble, as a Man, marked by human poverty and human 
limitations. Beyschlag has good reason for declaring roundly 
in his New Testament Theology* that those who so interpret this 
title “can, with any plausibility, appeal to not more than one 
saying of Jesus, namely, the familiar words, ‘The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head’”. There is far more in the 
title than merely an assertion of human lowliness and suffering 
and privation. 

Others go further and affirm with Neander that “ Jesus thus 
' names the Ideal or Representative Man, as belonging to mankind 
—as One who in human nature has accomplished such great things 
for mankind—who is Man in the supreme sense, the sense corre- 
sponding to the idea—who makes real the ideal of humanity.” 
Driver, in an article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,3 after a 
most thorough examination of all the evidence, comes to the 
-conclusion that “ the title designates Jesus as the man in whom 
human nature was most fully and deeply realized, and who was 
the most complete exponent of its capacities, warm and broad in 
His sympathies, ready to minister and suffer for others, sharing 
‘to the full the needs and deprivations which are the common lot 
of humanity, but conscious at the same time of the dignity and 
greatness of human nature, and designed ultimately to exalt it 
to unexampled majesty and glory.” 
_ It may be possible to arrive at a loftier connotation of the ~ 
title, which includes within it all these ideas, while it also 
transcends them. 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 11,623. 1, 61 (English Translation). IV, s87b. 
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Basep ON DANIEL vil 


The title is used in the Gospels by Jesus, and by Him alone, 
and it is found on His lips on some forty distinct occasions. When 
we study these, and group them together, the first thing that 
impresses us is this, that Jesus used the title, sometimes as 
speaking of lowliness and suffering and death, at other times as 
speaking of power and dignity and glory. It may appear strange 
that the title should have these two contrasted sides to it, but 
that will not appear quite so strange when we study it in the light 
of the Old Testament passage on which it is almost certainly 
based. That passage is Daniel vii. 13, 14: “I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the son of man (or, like a son of man) 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, 
and they brought him near before Him. And there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” When He stood before Caiaphas, Jesus 
was asked to tell whether He was the Christ, and He answered, 
“Thou hast said ”, or, as Moffatt translates, “Even so!” And, 
then, He proceeded to say, “‘ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.”* The echo of the passage in Daniel is 
unmistakable. Previously, in the Eschatological Discourse, 
reported in Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi., He had spoken 
of the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power 
and glory.* Some have gone so far as to maintain that it is a 
“ fixed point ”? in New Testament study that it is to Daniel vii. 
that we must go for a clue to the meaning of the title, and there 
is a good deal of justification for that attitude. Dr. George F. 
Moore declares* that “in eschatological contexts .. . the 
Son of Man is plainly the figure of Daniel’s vision, and identified 
with the Messiah coming to judgment ”. 

Jesus found Himself and His redeeming work announced 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament. After His Resurrec- 
tion, in the course of that country walk to Emmaus, He had that 


* Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69. 

2 Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27. 

3 Baldensperger said that so long ago as 1900, and his judgment still stands, one dares to affirm. 
Judaism, pp. 335, 336. 
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wonderful talk with two of His disciples, in which, “ beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded to them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning Himself ” (Luke xxiv. 27). The 
keys that unlock to us the hidden meaning of the Old Testament 

are all hanging from His girdle. The Old Testament is a sealed 
_ book to us, until we see it leading up to Him, until we find Him 
init. He is there, for as Augustine said, “ In the Old Testament 
He is latent, in the New Testament He is patent.” All the parts 
of the Old Testament, as Flint’ put it, “ contribute, each in its 
place, to raise, sustain, and guide faith in the coming of a 
mysterious and mighty Saviour—a perfect Prophet, perfect 
Priest, and perfect King, such as Christ alone of all men can be 
supposed to have been ”’, and, as Rainy says in his Cunningham 
Lectures,’ “ The footsteps of Christ coming are heard all along 
the way.” 


II 
Tue MEeEaninc or DANIEL vil 


Jesus found in Daniel vii., for one thing, a prophetic fore- 
_ shadowing of the real nature of His Kingdom. Denney says in 
his Studies in Theology, “ Daniel’s vision contains, in the briefest — 
outline, a religious philosophy of history—a sketch of the rise and 
fall of powers in the world till the final sovereignty comes. The 
prophet sees four great beasts come up from the sea and reign in 
succession. What they have in common is that they are beasts 
—brutal, rapacious, destructive. But they have their day; the 
dominion they exercised is taken away from them, it is transferred 
—and here the vision culminates—to one like ason of man. The 
brute kingdoms are succeeded by a human kingdom, the dominion 
of selfishness and violence by the kingdom of reason and goodness ; 
and this last is universal and everlasting.”? ‘These are illumina- 
ting words, though they move too much in the realm of the 
abstract. The Old Testament does not look forward, primarily, 
to the triumph of ideas ; it looks forward to the coming of a Person 
in whose Kingdom everything good will come into its own. And 
so, deeper insight reveals to us in Daniel vii. this Person, and we 
see him there as a Person whose home is the glory of the Divine 
presence, a Man standing close to “ the light-girdled Throne of 


St. Giles Lecture (Edinburgh) on “ Christianity in Relation to other Religions '’. 
2 p. 68. 
3 Denney, Studies in Theology, roth edn., p. 36. 
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the Ancient of Days ”, of Whom Paul says that He dwells in light 


that no man can approach unto.’ 

A preferable interpretation of Daniel vii., therefore, would 
be such an interpretation as is given by Dr. D. M. McIntyre in 
his recently published book, Christ the Lord. Dr. McIntyre 
says: “‘ Daniel had seen the giant forms of empire appear. 
and pass, the kingdoms of the beasts. Those kingdoms were 
founded in crude ambition and were cemented with blood. Wars 
and rumours of wars, pillage, rapine, famine, pestilence, marked 
their progress. They were military monarchies, of the earth 
earthly. But as Daniel meditated on the vision another Kingdom 
came into view, represented not by a bestial form but by a Son 
of Man, standing in the splendour of the Ancient of Days and 
receiving from the Eternal Love a Kingdom of righteousness 
and peace: a Kingdom human and divine.” 

In Daniel’s vision the Son of Man is described as coming 
with (or, on) the clouds of heaven. It is always the Lord of 
heaven and earth who is represented in the Old Testament as 
appearing with, or on the clouds: none but the Lord of nature 
can ride on the clouds of heaven. “ The traits which are insisted 
upon ” in the representation of the Son of Man in Daniel vii., 
says Warfield, “are obviously distinctly superhuman or, as we 
should rather say, distinctly divine.” The same writer declares 
that we have in Daniel vii. “a superhuman figure, a figure to 
whose superhuman character justice is not done until it is 
recognized as expressly divine ”.* Thus, in Daniel vii., the Head 
of the Kingdom of God, that Kingdom to which the whole of the 
Old Testament looks forward, is revealed as belonging to the 
realm of the heavenly and the eternal. 


III 
Tue Divine Giory or THE MeEssiAH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A. B. Davidson says in his Old Testament Prophecy, “ When 
we consider that Christianity is the issue of the prior Old 
Testament period, it is not improbable, it is rather to be expected, 
that hints should have been given even of its greatest mysteries.” 


Tim. vi. 16. 


2 McIntyre, Christ the Lord, p. 47. 

3 Hengstenberg, Christology, 111, 83; of. Driver, im loc.: “with the clouds of heaven: in super- 
human majesty and state.”’ 

4 B. B. Warfield, Christology and Criticism, pp. 42 and 46. 


p. 359. 
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There are many hints in the Old Testament that the coming 
Messiah was to be of superhuman origin and character. Many 
attempts have been made, by Sir George Adam Smith’ and others, 
to interpret the titles of “The Prince with the Four Names ” 
in Isaiah ix. 6 as being devoid of all superhuman features, but all 
such attempts have seemingly insuperable difficulties to contend 
against. One of the titles is “ the Mighty God ”, “ Et Gissor ”, 
“The God-Hero”. In the very next chapter of Isaiah x. 21, 
the very same expression is applied to Jehovah, and that passage 

“appears a very inconvenient obstacle’ to all attempts at 
weakening the import of the title, Er Gissor. As it has been 
put: “ A Messiah who reigns ‘ without end ’ (Isaiah ix. 6), who is 
called the God-Hero and the Eternal One, who is the personal 
concentration of the spirit (Isaiah xi. 2ff), and destroys the wicked 
_ with the breath of his mouth (Isaiah xi. 4), is not ‘ purely human’ 
but superhuman, wholly apart from this—that the kingdom 
over which he reigns is the miraculous kingdom of peace and 
righteousness, the splendour of which is the light of the benighted 
peoples (Isaiah ix. 1ff ; xi. 7ff).” 

Other Old Testament passages may be mentioned. In 
Psalm xlv. 6, the Messiah, who in the second verse of the Psalm 
is described as “‘ fairer than the children of men ”’, and in the 
seventeenth verse is promised “ praise for ever and ever”, is 
_addressed as “God”. All attempts to lower the meaning of 
that invocation have only resulted in making a sorry jumble of 
the passage. The comments of Hengstenberg on this passage 
and on some other passages in the Psalms are still worthy of 
consideration. “In Psalm ii. 12, the Messiah is presented 
simpliciter as the Son of God, as He, confidence in whom brings 
salvation, whose wrath is perdition. In Psalm xlv. 6 He is named 
God, Elohim. In Psalm lxii. 5, 7, 17, eternity of dominion is 
ascribed to Him. In Psalm cx. 1, He at last appears as the Lord 
of the community of saints and of David himself, sitting at the 
right hand of the Almighty, and installed in the full enjoyment 
of Divine authority over heaven and earth.’* So, the passage in 
Daniel is not alone in hinting at the Divine origin and being of 
the Head of the Kingdom of God. 


i Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 161; The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiab, 1, 136, 137. 

2 Hengstenberg, Christology, Il, 88. 

3 Martin Bruckner, quoted in Warfield’s Christology and Criticism, p. 33. 

4 Hengstenberg, Commentary on the Psalms, E.T.III, appendix, in the essay “ On the Doctrinal 
Matter of the Psalms ”’. 
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IV 


Tue Setr-Consciousness OF Jesus 


It seems plain enough that, when our Lord used the title 
“Son of Man” He meant to suggest the heavenly side of His 
Person. ‘The self-consciousness of Jesus is an amazing, a unique 
fact that must have justice done to it. There does not seem to 
be any escape from the dilemma—either He was what he said He 
was, or He was the victim of blasphemous megalomania. He 
spoke as One conscious of a real pre-existence. It has, of course, 
often been argued that the pre-existence of which undoubtedly 
He spoke, is not more than an ideal pre-existence. Many have 
so argued, but perhaps none with more acuteness than Beyschlag. 
His ideas on this theme are set forth very clearly by A. B. Bruce, 
who, in his Humiliation of Christ, explains them as follows: 
“Tt is the pre-existence not of a real person, member of an 
eternally-existing Trinity, but of a divine idea, an idea which 
is at once the Ebenbild of God—a mirror in which God sees His 
own image reflected—and the Urbild of man, the archetypal 
thought according to which God made man, destined in the 
course of the ages to be realized as it had never been before, in 
all its pleromatic fulness, in Jesus Christ. And when Christ 
asserts His pre-existence, it is not as a recollection of a previous 
conscious life in the bosom of God, but simply as an inference 
from His own consciousness of unity in spirit with God. In 
proportion as it becomes clear to Him that He is in perfect 
harmony with God, and therefore realizes the ideal of a humanity 
made in God’s image, it also becomes clear to Him that He must 
have pre-existed as an idea in the divine mind, and in the 
language of poetry or imagination may be said to have been in 
the bosom of the Father, holding delightful converse with Him 
throughout the ages before He was born into the world.’ 

That kind of thing has for some minds an extraordinary 
fascination, but it utterly fails to do justice to all the facts of 
the self-consciousness of our Lord. Dr. James Stalker, in an 
article in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,? reminds 
us that Beyschlag “ attacks the pre-existence with vigour, and 
displays remarkable ingenuity in explaining it of an ideal pre- 
existence in the mind and purpose of God. Thus, before God 
thought of Abraham, He was thinking of Jesus, who was anterior 


Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ, 1889, p. 224. 2 II, 657b. 
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and saperior in the Divine plan.” But, as Stalker goes on to 
say, “after the laborious analysis is over, these great sayings 
draw themselves together again and stare the reader in the face 
as a united and coherent aspect of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus”. It was of a real pre-existence that Jesus spoke, when He 
spoke of Himself as One who had come down from heaven, as 
the Son of Man who was to ascend up where He was before.’ 

| That is in the Fourth Gospel, of course, but the Jesus of the 
Synoptics is as much a problem as the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel. In the Fourth Gospel we read that, at the close of His 
public ministry, Jesus knew that the Father had given all things — 
into His hands, and that He was come from God and went to God, 
but, in both Matthew and Luke we have those august words of 
His, spoken much earlier, “‘ All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.’’? It has been said, with 
perfect accuracy, that “this short passage contains the whole 
Christology of the Fourth Gospel”. Dr. P. T. Forsyth said 
that we have there “the Fourth Gospel in nuce”. Dorner 
said: “‘ Those who reject the Gospel of John on account of its 
glorifying of Christ, can hardly have set themselves in clear 
relations with the Synoptic Gospels.”* In the Synoptics Jesus 
makes claims on the souls and consciences of His followers 
which, one would think, none but God has a right to assert. 
“It is indeed remarkable,” as Liddon points out so cogently, 
“that our Lord’s most absolute and peremptory claims to rule 
over the affections and wills of men are recorded by the first and 
third, and not by the fourth evangelist. ‘These royal rights over 
the human soul can be justified upon no plea of human relation- 
ships between teacher and learner, between child and elder, 
between master and servant, between friend and friend. If 
the title of Divinity is more explicitly put forward in St. John, 
the rights which imply it are insisted on in words recorded by 
the earlier Evangelists.”* Inthe Synoptics Jesus calmly announces 
that He is going to be the future Judge of all men. To quote 
again the incisive words of Liddon®: “He will proceed to 
discharge an office involving such spiritual insight, such discern- 
ment of the thoughts and intents of the heart of each one of the 


1 John iii. 13; vi. 33, 62. 4 Dorner, Person of Christ, 1, pp. 60, 61. 
2 Jobn xiii. 3; Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22. 5 Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 1868, p. 252. 
3 Hastings’ D.C.G., I, 362a. © Op. cit., pp. 173, 174- 
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millions at His feet, such awful, unshared supremacy in the moral — 
world, that the imagination recoils in sheer agony from the task 
of seriously contemplating the assumption of these duties by any 
created intelligence. He will draw a sharp trenchant line of 
eternal separation through the dense throng of all the assembled 
races and generations of men.” 

The problem of the Person of Jesus Christ is an insistent one. 
Dr. G. B. Stevens says in his New Testament Theology,* “ It is 
open to the radical theologian to say that the positing of a 
metaphysical union with God, as the basis of the unique 
consciousness and character of Jesus, is a subsequent explanation 
which Paul and John have given. But it és an explanation, and 
the mere assertion that Jesus’ consciousness was ‘ purely human’ 
is not.” It would appear that we are constrained by all the 
facts, and especially by our Lord’s own words, to posit a meta- 
physical union between Him and God. To worship Jesus as 
One who possesses what has been called “ the religious value 
of God ”, while all the time He may be a thoroughly humanitarian 
Jesus, is really to be guilty of idolatry. The cultured Modernists 
who, as their prayers and songs of praise would seem to indicate, 
worship a Jesus whom they believe to have been “ purely human ”, 
are not much higher in the scale of logical being than the 
benighted savage who gives to a stick or a stone the “ religious 
value ” of God. 

For John, as for the Synoptics, Bernard declares in the 
International Critical Commentary on the Fourth Gospel, “ the 
Son of Man points always to the uniqueness and mystery of the 
personality of Jesus as One whose home is in Heaven”.* We 
have sought to indicate some lines of proof that go to demonstrate 
that thesis. ‘“‘ Even,” writes Dr. D. W. Forrest, “ the saying, 
‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head,’ which Dr. 
Martineau (Seat of Authority, p. 338) takes as the typical 
expression of the lowliness connoted by the name, and which he 
uses to discredit the idea of authority or glory as also designated 
by it, practically derives all its point from the contrast it involves 
between an implied dignity and a visible humiliation. On Dr. 
Martineau’s rendering the whole thing is reduced to a tautology : 
‘The sympathetic and lowly man has a lowly lot ’.”” 


* pp- 63, 64. 
Bernard, I.C.C., “ John", Introd. CXXX. 
3 Forrest, The Christ of History and Experience, footnote, pp. 60, 61, 4th edn. 
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V 


Tue Oruer Sipe oF THE TITLE 


At the heart of the universe is a Man, in whose hands rest 
the destinies of the human race. The longing of the human 
heart, 

”Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for: my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead 
is answered in Him. In the fulness of the times this Man 
appeared, not in the glory of Heaven but in the light of earth’s 
common day, His feet walking along our highways rough, His 
lips drawing human breath, and some had eyes to see in Him the 
One Who, according to John iii. 14 and 16, is the Son of Man Who 
is also the Only Begotten Son of God, the Son Who, according 
to John i. 18, is “ in the bosom of the Father ”’. 


Christ by highest Heaven adored, 
Christ the everlasting Lord, 


Born that man no more may die ; 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 


That is why He is on-earth, to do for man a great work of 
redemption that no one else can do. That work will commit 
Him to shame, suffering and death. The title “ Son of Man”, 
while eloquent of heavenly glory, is one that suggests true 
humanity, and, therefore, one that can be associated with 
lowliness, shame, suffering and death. ‘Thus Sanday is, no doubt, 
quite correct when he asserts that “ at the centre it is broadly 
based upon an infinite sense of brotherhood with toiling and 
struggling humanity ”,? whom He has come to save. When, 
at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus had been hailed as Messiah by Simon 
Peter, He began at once to teach His disciples regarding the 
true character of His Messianic work; He began to declare 
“ openly ” (Mark viii. 32), and not in veiled figures or enigmatic 
sayings (John iii. 14, 15 ; John vi. passtm), that He must through 
suffering and death come to His Throne and Kingdom. “ He 
began to teach them, that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again ” (Mark 
viii. 31). Soon after, in Galilee (Matt. xvii. 22), and, some 


| Browning's“ Saul’. Hastings’ D.B., II, 623b. 
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time after, as Jerusalem and the Cross were now looming near 
(Matt. xx. 18), He used the title “ Son of Man ” when speaking 
of His approaching sufferings. Later on, in the narrative of the 
events that immediately preceded the crucifixion, we find Him 
using the title in an impressive fashion ; see Matt. xxvi. 2, 24, 45. 


| VI 
Tue Messtanic KinG AND THE SUFFERING SERVANT 


It has been argued by many writers that Jesus chose this 
title for Himself because it permitted the blending of the 
conception of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah with that of the 
Messianic King. “ True,” writes Dr. George P. Gould,’ “ there 
was nothing in Daniel’s delineation of * one like unto a son of 
man’ to suggest such a blending, but there was also nothing to 
preclude it. Whether the coming of the heavenly Son of Man 
in glory, and for universal dominion, was to be preceded by a 
coming in humiliation and a re-ascension through suffering, 
the writer of Daniel did not tell. But what the prophet failed 
to disclose, Jesus revealed. He was indeed the Son of Man, 
whom Daniel beheld, but passing through a phase of existence 
anterior to that of which the seer had a glimpse, and a phase which 
none were anticipating.” 

That “ phase”, however, was foreshadowed in other 
Scriptures. What Daniel did not make clear other Scriptures 
had more than hinted at. Jesus could say (Mark ix. 12) that “ it 
is written of the Son of Man that He must suffer many things 
and be set at nought’”’, just because, in other parts of Scripture, 
the sufferings of Messiah are foreshadowed, and the Son of Man 
and the Person described in these passages, are one and the same 
Person. What Jesus meant to say in the words just quoted was 
this: “ 1, as Son of Man, am the Man of sorrows, Who was to be 
‘ despised and rejected of men’ ” (Isaiah lili. 3). Peter, and the 
early Christians generally, saw in Jesus the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah, as seems plain from the Greek of Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30. 
The first Gospel quotes in chapter viii. from Isaiah lii., and in 
chapter xii. from Isaiah xlii., passages describing the Servant of 
Jehovah and applies them to Jesus. Inthe Garden of Gethsemane 
Jesus is reported as saying to the three disciples, “ This that is 
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written must yet be accomplished in me, And he was reckoned 
among the transgressors” (Luke xxii. 37, quoting from Isaiah 
liii. 12). 

One of our Lord’s sayings regarding His death, spoken as 
they were “ in the way going up to Jerusalem ” was this: “ The 
Son of Man is not come to be served, but to be a servant (even 
the Servant of Whom Isaiah speaks), and (in accordance with Isaiah 
lili.) to give His life a ransom for many ” (Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 
45)... He has come to achieve the redemption of man from sin, 
at the cost of His own life. Then, when His sufferings are over, 
_ He will enter into His glory. We see Him now in the glory as 
the King of kings and the Lord of lords: we see Him more clearly 
than Daniel saw Him, and we can discern that 

In His hands and feet are wound-prints, 

And His side, 
and that now there crowns Him “the topmost, ineffablest, 
uttermost crown ”’,? the crown of redeeming love. Thus we 
see, as Denney says, in referring to the ascriptions of praise to 
the Lamb in the Apocalypse, “ redeeming love is the last reality 
in the universe, which all praise must exalt, and to which every- 


thing else must be subordinate.’’* 


VII 
Tue PROoTEVANGELIUM 


The Son of Man does not appear in Daniel vii. as someone 
of whom no one has ever heard before. He is, as indicated 
already, the King to whose coming and whose Kingdom the 
Old Testament ever looks forward. How far back in the Old 
Testament can we trace the promise of His coming? Surely 
to the Protevangelium in Genesis iii. 15. “‘So soon as man 

.. forsaking the attitude of obedience to God, begins his 
self-seeking way, there comes also to manifestation the saving 
activity of God, directed to this apostasy of the creature.’’ 
At the beginning of Genesis we have the first Man, and then, 
before his son Cain comes on the scene, mention is made of a 
_ © With the “ many "’ of Matt. xx. 28 and Mark x. 45, cf. the “ many "’ of Isa. liii. 11, 12. 

2 Luke xxiv. 26. : 

3 Browning's “ Saul 
4 Denney, Death of Christ, p. 246. 
$ Dillmann, in loc. 
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Son of Man, who is called “‘ The Seed of the woman ”: He will, 
at the cost of pain and suffering to himself, crush the serpent’s 
head, and vanquish him utterly. This “Seed of the woman ” 
is “ The Second Man ”’, who, as Paul tells us, is “ of heaven ”’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 47, R.V.). Him we behold in the Son of Man of the 
Gospels, Who “ for us men and our salvation ” has come down 
from heaven, has become man, in order to take man’s place of 
condemnation and to make atonement for sin, and “ destroy the 
works of the devil”. From the conflict with sin and Satan He 
has emerged victorious, although still, in the glory, He wears the 
scars of that mysterious and awful conflict. 


VIII 
SumMING Up 


It will appear, from all that has been written above, that the 
title “ Son of Man” is fitted to suggest at one and the same 
time what 1 Peter i. 11 describes as “ the sufferings of the Christ, 
and the glory that should follow”. I have counted nineteen 
places, in the Gospels, in which the title is used in connection with 
the lowly or true humanity of Jesus, or in connection with His 
sufferings: 1 have counted fifteen passages where it is used in 
connection with His future glory as King and Judge. Dr. George 
Smeaton, in his treatise on Our Lord’s Doctrine of the Atonement," 
declares, with regard to the title, that “ we shall find that it is 
not properly a title of dignity at all, though the latter idea is often 
mentioned in connection with it as a reward”. In the light 
of the figures just given, that statement needs to be modified, 
for passages dealing with glory and power are nearly as numerous 
as those dealing with lowliness and suffering. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the title occurs seven times in 
Harnack’s reconstruction of Q, four of these in passion or 
humiliation contexts, three of them in eschatological contexts. 

There are one or two passages left over, which might, 
perhaps, be arranged in one or other of the classes indicated 
above, but which we take by themselves. These are Luke ix. 56, 
which describes the spirit of our Lord’s mission, John i. 51, which 
asserts His unique place as the one Mediator between God and 
man, the true Ladder which joins earth to heaven, Matt. xiii. 37, 
which describes His agelong activity as the Head of the Kingdom 

and edn., p. 111. 
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of God, who inspires and equips all workers for God, Matt. 
ix. 10 (with parallels in Mark and Luke), and Matt. xii. 8 (again 
with parallels), which assert His absolute authority as the — 
Dispenser on earth of the blessings of salvation, and His right as 
the King of men to legislate for men. A. B. Bruce in his 
Kingdom of God maintains that, when Jesus says, “‘ The Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” what He means is 
that “ God is willing that it (the privilege of forgiving) should be 
exercised by all on earth in whom dwells His own spirit; and 
My right to forgive rests on this, that I am a sympathetic friend 
of the sinful, full of the grace and charity of heaven.”* That 
looks very like a reductio ad absurdum of exegesis. Jesus in these 
words lays claim to a unique authority and a unique prerogative, 
and such a claim, in the last analysis, involves oneness with God, 
who alone can forgive sins. 

This Son of Man, is, of course, the Ideal Man. He is not 
Son of Israel merely, or Son of David, but Son of Man. As 
Liddon expressed it, “‘ Nothing local, transient, national, sectarian, 
dwarfs the proportions of His world-embracing character; He 
rises above the parentage, the blood, the narrow horizon which 
bounded, as it seemed, His human life; He is the Archetypal 
Man, in whose presence distinctions of race, intervals of ages, 
types of civilization, degrees of culture are as nothing.”* He 
belongs neither to East nor West. He is the Son of Man. Or, 
as Westcott puts it, “He stands before us in unique, serene, 
unapproachable, acknowledged completeness, man purely and 
simply.’ He realizes the ideal of the eighth Psalm: we see not 
yet all things put under man, as the Epistle to the Hebrews says, 
after quoting from that Psalm, “‘ but Jesus we already see wearing 
-a_crown of glory and honour because of His having suffered 
death.”* He has, by way of His vicarious, atoning Cross, come 
to His Throne, and, in His Kingdom, man is yet to come “ to 
unexampled majesty and glory 

Such ideas, we must admit, are in the title, but the loftier 
connotation for which we have sought to argue, includes all that. 
We might sum up our thesis in the words of Bernard, in his 
Introduction to his Commentary on ‘ohn, in the International 
Critical Series®: ‘“ For Him it connoted all that ‘ Messiah’ 


t Bruce, Kingdom of God, znd edn., p. 174. 4 Heb. ii. 9 (Weymouth). 
2 Liddon, Divinity of Our Lord, p. 8. 5 Driver, ut supra. 
3 Westcott, The Victory of the Cross, p. 46. © I, cxuxiii. 
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meant, and more, for it did not narrow His mission to men of one 
race only. It represented Him as the future Judge of men, and 
their present Deliverer, whose Kingdom must be established 
through suffering, and whose gift of life was only to become 
available through His Death.” 


Dumbarton, Scotland. 
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AN OXFORD CENTENARY 


Ir is not easy to judge the real significance of contemporary 
events. For one thing they are too near at hand for us to see 
them in their true proportion and setting. Besides, there are 
often in connection with their origin and setting so many obscure 
conflicting elements which come to light only in after-years 
that, in ignorance of these, we have not before us all the relevant 
_ facts that we should have to form a true judgment of what is 
taking place about us in our own time. Still further, when 
things work themselves out into their appropriate results we are 
in a better position to assess their real value and character than 
it is possible for us to occupy until their mature fruits appear. 
_ At the interval, however, of a century, when two or three 
generations have passed and the private documents of a bygone 
age may safely be allowed to see the light, we have a fair chance 
to adjust the balance in our judgment of events. It is possible 
_ then to see on a wider field the outcome of a movement in the 
sequence of subsequent historical events, at the same time as 
we take into account in our estimate of it not only what was 
matter of everyday knowledge to its contemporaries but the 
private information that the lapse of years has permitted to 
become public property. When a full century has run its 
course, one of the notable measures of time furnishes a standard 
of reckoning which appeals to the imagination ; and it is fitted 
to call forth little wonder that the centenary of any great event 
or movement should recall to men’s minds the things that took 
place a hundred years before. And when we take note of a 
centenary we show that we pay some heed to the flight of time 
and to the course of history. 


I 


The Church of England received its present National 
recognition and establishment after the restoration of Charles II 
in 1660. The Royal Supremacy in all causes, sacred and civil, 
which held such a prominent place in the Reformation it experi- 
enced in the sixteenth century, was as fully acknowledged and 
exercised, subject to Parliamentary control, at the epoch of its 
confirmation and establishment in Restoration days as it was in 
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the days of the Tudors. The supremacy that in the Middle 
Ages was acknowledged as belonging to the Papacy was trans- 
ferred to the Sovereign and the King was recognised as the 
supreme Governor of the Church. When the Puritan ministry 
was ousted from its place in 1662, the restored Episcopacy took 
no exception to the action of the State, which now meant 
not only the Crown but also the two Houses of Parliament. 
So long as the civil authority took the side of the Episcopate, it 
found in the bench of Bishops its obsequious tools and in particular 
the High Churchmen of the seventeenth century were the most 
strenuous upholders of the jus divinum of the Crown. They 
stood indeed for a double jus divinum, that of the Diocesan 
Episcopacy and that of the reigning king. The Caroline divines 
were very frankly Erastian; and any opposition on the part of 
their faction to the exercise of the royal prerogative in the 
business of the Church showed itself only when steps were taken 
to extend toleration to the Dissenters. This opposition became 
vocal, in post-Revolution days, when the attempt was made to 
make such alteration of the Anglican settlement as would make 
it possible for these Dissenters to return to the unity of the 
National Church. The tradition of the School of Laud 
was of a very definite character in their opposition to every- 
thing that seemed to savour of Puritanism; and if they had 
their way Protestant Dissenters would have had short shrift 
given to them. Happily they did not have everything their 
Own way. 

The failure of the policy of the Jacobites meant that militant 
Anglicanism had fallen from its high estate. Yet Oxford long 
remained a hot-bed of sentiment which was by no means well- 
disposed to thorough-going Protestantism, and its influence told 
on the Clergy of half of England. In many country rectories 
and vicarages the leading positions taken up in doctrine by the 
school that was dominant in the days of the last of the Stuarts 
continued to be maintained. The extreme claims made on 
behalf of the figment of the historic Episcopate were stoutly 
defended. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration was held in 
a very positive form, though in these respects the High Church 
Clergy were outdone by their brethren the Nonjurors. Along 
with this attitude towards Orders and Baptism, the Arminianism 
which in the seventeenth century became the characteristic 
note of the narrow Anglican school in its revulsion from Reformed 
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_ orthodoxy continued to be its accepted teaching. In this last 
respect, however, the High Churchman did not differ much 
from the Low Churchman of the Latitudinarian school. Apart 
from the orthodox Reformed wing of the reviving Evangelical 
Party the prevalence of this lax relation to the Thirty-nine 
Articles indicated the almost universal doctrinal tendency of the 
Church of England a century ago. The matter of the honest 
and cordial acceptance of the teaching of the English Reformers, 
as that was set forth in the Articles of Religion, was destined to 
come to the front before many years elapsed. Things came to 
a head when the Tracts for the Times reached their last number 
in 1841. 
What brought this about ? In the last of the Tracts New- 
- man made a bold bid to make it possible so to juggle with 
conscience as to allow men who accepted the full tale of Roman 
doctrines to subscribe to the Articles of the Church of England 
which were drawn up expressly as the manifesto of the Protestan- 
tism of the English Reformation. This Tract was solemnly 
condemned by the University authorities of Oxford. The 
old-fashioned Heads of the Oxford Colleges may have stretched 
_ the Articles, or their consciences, to permit of their own sub- 
scription to them. But the ground taken up by Newman was 
in flagrant opposition to the undeniable, Protestant, purpose 
that the Articles of Religion were meant to serve. In those days 
every undergraduate had to avow his assent to these Articles. . 
So an assault on them, such as was made in Tract XC, sought 
to frustrate the very function that subscription was meant 
to fulfil. It was thus in the interests of College and University 
discipline that such a disingenuous and tortuous method of 
evading the end of subscription should be unequivocally con- 
demned. It would have been well to have enquired further 
into the matter of honest acceptance of the professed symbol of 
the Church’s faith. But what called forth these Tracts ? 


II 


It is just over a hundred years since the Act that secured 
Parliamentary reform changed the whole complexion of our 
National, political life. The epoch was one of reform which 
_ almost threatened to be revolution. The party of movement 
were not at one on all the questions that interested the public 
mind. Some of them went further than others in their schemes 
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to deal with Church questions. There were many serious 
apprehensions as to where the movement might end. The 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 had already loosed 
Parliament from its old Protestant moorings and the Government 
of the day took steps to rectify what it looked upon as abuses in 
the Irish State Church. Its hierarchy was interfered with ; 
it lost two of its Archbishoprics and so many of its Bishoprics. 
The Liberalism that thus ventured to meddle with one branch of 
the united Church of England and Ireland might conceivably 
meddle with the other also, and many of its leading exponents 
were known to entertain views that were regarded as Liberalism 
in Theology. It was little wonder, then, that the High Church 
Clergy who were notoriously out of sympathy with the whole 
Liberal movement should take fright. Oxford was their 
headquarters and natural rallying centre. 

In 1833 John Keble preached his Assize sermon at Oxford 
on National Apostasy and sounded the alarm of war. Represen- 
tatives of the High Churchmen of Oxford and their fellows of 
Cambridge conferred together at Hadleigh in the rectory of 
Hugh J. Rose, who was regarded as the leading High Churchman 
of the Cambridge school. These “ conspirators ”’, as they came 
to be called, took joint counsel. The critical state of things 
called for concerted action and they were resolved to fight for 
the interests of the Church as they understood them. The 
most active spirit in the movement that then originated was not 
present at the Hadleigh Conference, but he lost little time in 
beginning the issue of the Tracts for the Times that called upon 
the Clergy of the Church of England to assert themselves and 
to magnify the Apostolic authority that belonged to their office 
in virtue of their Ordination by Bishops who were in the Apostolic 
Succession. The Tracts poured out of the press rapidly and 
the youthful leaders of the movement did all that lay within 
the compass of their zeal to circulate those Tracts and to stir up 
the lethargic minds of the country Clergy, to rally them by the 
cry that had so often rallied them before. The Church was said 
to be in danger, and her sons must quit them like men in the 
defence of their venerable mother. __ 

The earlier Tracts were brief and pointed and inflammatory ; 
the chief writer was John Henry Newman; and no man of his 
generation wielded a more facile or persuasive or trenchant pen 
than he. He was one of the master sophists of his century and 
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he was a sophist who believed in his own sophistry. The 
weapons that he wielded were sharp, so sharp as to cut the fingers 
of the operator himself. This they did because he was an 
implicit believer in himself. In his youth he had been under 
Evangelical influences. But if one is to judge of his grasp of the 
Faith that he once professed to hold from the travesty of Calvin- 
ism that he gives in the history of his religious opinions, he was 
by no means well grounded in his knowledge of the Faith of 
Evangelicals. ‘The influence of Thomas Scott which told so far 
upon him had certainly not reached the point of casting his 
thought into the mould of that master to whom he said in later 
years that he almost owed his soul. At Oxford he shed one by 
‘one the opinions and the prejudices that he brought with him 
there from his early environment ; and step by step he moved 
onward along the Romeward path until he put the logical 
copestone on the strenuous work of those years during which 
he was the leading champion of an Anglicanism which became 
higher and higher as the years passed. Before the Oxford 
Movement began, he had invoked the leading of a “ Kindly 
Light ” that leads “o’er moor and fen”. Such a Light is a 
will o’ the wisp; and the heedless traveller that accepts its 
guidance may easily find himself embogged in the morasses over 
_ which it flickers and sheds its uncertain beams. It is the tragedy 
of Newman’s career that he followed the gleam of such a Light. 
It led him by devious paths away from the simplicity that is in 
Christ ; away from the teaching of the Apostles, and away from 
the Faith that he was pledged to maintain, until it brought 
him into subjection to that spurious Apostolicity to the service 
of which he devoted his great gifts when, as a self-blinded 
Samson, he made sport for the Philistines. | | 


III 


The system that Newman had espoused at the outset of his 
militancy is in all essential features the system of the medieval 
Scholastic Theology which received its formal embodiment 
in the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. It is the 
elaboration of the tendency which substitutes the corporate 
visible Church as an institute of salvation for Christ the Saviour, 
or rather that makes the Visible Church as real and as necessary 
a mediator of salvation as our Lord Himself. If the concision 
of the Apostolic age made of the nation of Israel a second mediator 
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between God and the world at large, the Apostle whose special 
commission destined him for the evangelization of the Gentile 
world could speak of the teachers of this tendency as bad work- 
men or botchers who had never mastered their lesson. Against 
them he gave warning. Yet the leaven of this concision spread 
in after-days among the early Christian Churches. And it 
gave such a place to the Church in its visible and corporate 
character as to say in effect what the Jewish concision had said 
before. The language of the concision was, “ Christ is the 
Saviour of Israel, and to get the good of Him, you, Gentiles, 
must become members of the commonwealth of Israel; you 
must become incorporated in the unity of the holy people whose 
Messiah Christ is. So you must be circumcised and keep the 
law of Moses, that you may profit by Christ.” Thus member- 
ship of the nation of Israel was made the first requisite for 
the salvation of the Gentile world. Israel were to absorb 
the Gentiles, and as the result of this process of absorption the 
world was to share in Israel’s salvation and in Israel’s glory. 
The working of this leading principle is to be seen in the adoption 
of the war cry, “ Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” ‘The Church as 
an accessible organisation was interposed between the sinner 
and the Saviour ; and it was only when he became a member of 
the Church that one could derive saving good from the Gospel. 
All this went to exalt the Church and give it the primary place ; 
and the Church thus exalted came to be identified with its 
rulers. It was in them that its visibility found the organs of its 
concrete expression. | 

This exaltation of the Church to the primary place carried 
with it the exaltation of the priesthood. For side by side with 
the movement to give to the Church the place that belongs 
to the Church’s Head there was at work the tendency, on a false 
and superficial analogy, to identify the presbyter of the Christian 
Synagogue with the sacrificing priest of the Levitical order. 
A sacrificing priest, when room was found for him, must have a 
sacrifice to offer. This sacrifice must surpass those offered under 
the Law just as the economy of the Gospel has put that of the 
Law into eclipse. The gifts of the Christian congregation came 
to be spoken of as their offering of thanksgiving and as such it 
was a sacrifice of praise. The bread and the wine that were 
employed as the elements in the Lord’s Supper were taken from 
this “ sacrifice” of the people, and by degree it came about 
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that these elements in the hands of the consecrated priest were 
looked upon as transmuted by his trans-substantiating word and 
were held to have become the very substance of the body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The former sub- 
stances of bread and wine had vanished and new substarices had 
taken their place. Thus on ten thousand altars on earth the one 
sacrifice once for all offered on Calvary was held to be repeated 
from day to day; and the fully developed Sacramental system 
not only took root, but threw over the Church the shadow of 
its widespread branches. It is still the system that prevails in 
the unreformed Churches. It makes the Sacraments to be 
self-operative significant services which secure to the worshipper 
in virtue of their regular administration the grace of which 
they speak. Thus, unless he interpose an obstacle, the Sacrament 
of the believer’s nutriment becomes ipso facto his nutriment 
itself because he has partaken of it. And in like manner the 
Sacrament of the new birth is looked upon as being itself the 
instrument of that supernatural change of which it is the Sacra- 
ment. This caricature of Apostolic teaching was and is the 
rival of the Apostolic Gospel. 

As the tendency represented by Laud and his School made 
headway in the Anglican communion in the seventeenth century, 
the leading features of Tridentine Theology came to be the 
outstanding characteristics of developed High Church teaching. 
This tendency, as we have hinted, was at work in particular 
among the Nonjurors. It was the divinity of the Nonjuring 
extremists and of such a man as Alexander Knox that was the 
type of doctrine for which the Oxford Tracts stood. It was 
a break-away from the teaching of the Reformation as that was 
embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles. It was in particular 
a revolt from the Evangelical Faith in the two capital Articles 
of the Justification of a Sinner and the Nature of the Church. 
From the, days of Bull on the one side and Burnet on the other, 
the leading Churchmen of the Anglican Church set aside the 
teaching of the Reformers in regard to Justification. In this 
respect the Low Churchmen were about as far away from 
the teaching of the Articles and the Homilies as were the High 
_Churchmen themselves. This made it difficult for either of 
them to appeal to those official statements of the Faith of their 
Church as a Reformed Church when the new Oxford School of 
_ Tractarians became professedly Tridentine in their teaching on 
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this subject. Perhaps the most successful critique of the new 
Oxford divinity in this department came from the pen of 
C. P. Macllvaine, Bishop of Ohio, in the United States of 
America. He held the Reformed Faith on this cardinal topic 
and wrote with all the accuracy that one would expect from the 
disciple of Archibald Alexander who had been drilled in his 
early Princeton days in the study of Francis Turrettine and had 
cordially accepted the full teaching of the Articles of his Church 
in regard to the Evangelical verities. 


IV 


The Evangelical doctrine of the Church regulates the doc- 
trine of the Sacraments. The revival of the priestly pretensions 
of the Laudian School meant that the Church is to be recognised 
only in its official representatives, and that for the regularity 
and even the validity of a ministry the Apostolic Succession 
through the historic Episcopate is necessary. The Evangelical 
view of the Church recognises the ministry as existing and 
functioning for the sake of the Church. It is Christ’s gift to it. 
On the other hand the hard and fast Hierarchical doctrine looks 
on the Church, if not as existing for, at least as existing in and 
through the ministry. It is at this point that in the most 
salient respect the contendings of the Reformed Church of 
Scotland for freedom from Erastian interference and the endeav- 
ours of a party in such an Establishment as that of the Church 
of England to secure for the official Church freedom from the 
control of the Crown and the Civil Magistrate, as embodied in 
Parliament, differ from one another. In the Church of Scotland 
as Reformed, the Eldership, both teaching and ruling, were 
the choice of the people and their representatives. In the 
English Establishment, until the recently instituted Church 
Assembly made some change, unless Parliament had a say in 
controlling the official Church the people who were the true 
constituents of the Church had no voice at all. The whole 
genius of the Scottish Reformation breathed the atmosphere of 
freedom for the Christian Church from the control of any 
authority other than the Word of her Head and Lord. The 
Anglican Church had, on the other hand, from the sixteenth 
century onwards accepted the full Royal Supremacy that was 
claimed by the Tudors and the Stuarts. It had been, also, 
a consenting party to the extrusion from the ranks of its Ministry 
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of the Puritan Confessors of 1662. During the upheaval of 
militant High Churchism which followed the Sacheverell 
Trial and which was strongly Jacobite in sentiment, the Convoca- 
tion of the Church of England tried to assert itself and made 
as near an approach as it dared to throwing off the yoke of the 
Civil power. ‘The policy that the aggressive High Churchmen 
then pursued was met on the part of the State by the suspension 
of Convocation itself, and this suspension lasted for about a 
century and a half. In the course of the Oxford agitation in 
view of the situation with which the Church was confronted, 
there rose up a spirit of renewed resistance to the Civil supremacy. 
And this resistance has continued down to our own days in 
one shape or another on the part of the more outspoken section 
of the High Churchmen. The consistency of their action with 
their acceptance of the Articles and of the privileges that they 
derive from the State in virtue of this acceptance it is for them- 
selves to explain and to defend. 

Those who disapprove of such an acknowledgment of the 
- Royal Supremacy as the Church of England has all along accepted 
- and made, may welcome the manifestation of a disposition to 
assert the fundamental liberties of a Christian Church, while 
they cannot sympathize with the shifty policy that accepts of 
State privilege while it rebels against the car out, of the 
terms of the legislation which gives the Anglican communion 
its privileged status. Even should they succeed in securing 
a more effective method of exercising ecclesiastical freedom 
than is afforded by the Church Assembly, the prelatic character 
of the Church’s government leaves the Bishops as so many lords 
over God’s heritage. With this prelatic constitution which is 
itself an infringement on the Apostolic freedom of a Christian 
Church, the most ardent lovers of Spiritual Independence, as 
that is understood in the terms of the Reformed doctrine of the 
Church, can extend only a modified sympathy to the aspirations 
of present-day High Churchmen when they seek to break in on 
that uniformity of worship which the law of the land prescribes. 
To impose and enforce this uniformity, the ancestral representa- 
tives of these same High Churchmen did not shrink, after the 
Restoration, from breaking up the unity of the Reformed Church 
of England, and when they had done so they accused the ousted 
Non-Conformists of schism. When the endeavour of the 
present-day leaders of the Church is to obtain the recognition of 
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a type of service, and in particular a type of Communion Service, 
which will legalise, as the Bishop of London told his fellow- 
Ritualists, all that they had been fighting for during forty years, 
the direction that these aspirations take shows what such leaders 
would do if the way were fully open. Emphatically as we do 
not believe in Erastian lordship over the Church in any shape 
or form, we must bear in mind that when there is a Concordat 
between Church and State the latter does not overstep the bounds 
of its own province in approving or disapproving the kind of 
teaching or worship over which it throws the shield of its protec- 
tion and to which it gives the smile of its favour. If the Nation 
establishes a Church, it surely is entitled to be satisfied as to the 
faith and worship of the Church on which it thus sets the seal 
of its approval. And Parliament is the great Council of the 
Nation. On the other side, those who have come to their _ 
present position of authority by their professed acceptance of / 
the Concordat are called upon by the facts of the situation to / 
honour the pledge of their own subscription; and they show | 
something else and something less than good faith when they | 
endeavour to get behind the terms of the pact to which they are | 
themselves parties. | 
V \ 
As the series of Tracts for the Times advanced, the shorter \ 
and more pithy Tracts of its earlier issues gave place to occasional 
treatises some of which were long and heavy. As they appeared 
in steady succession, the thoroughly un-Evangelical character 
of their teaching became more and more fully apparent. The 
best known and most influential contributors were Pusey and 
Keble and Newman. They showed a great capacity for assimi- 
lating the most obvious puerilities of patristic tradition. The 
whole tendency of their work, as indeed it was its aiff, was to 
undo the work of the Reformation. They made it plain enough 
that they had a rooted aversion to the Reformers and to all 
their works. Yet in regard to Holy Writ, whatever inclination 
they had to agree with Rome in adding to the Rule of Faith 
and to the Canon of the Old Testament, they accepted the 
authority of the New Testament Scriptures as the authentic 
voice of the Apostles and of the Old Testament as given through 
Moses and the Prophets by divine inspiration. In this sense 
they refused to play fast and loose with the Word of God, and so 
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far they were in the line of the Historical witness of universal 
Christendom. 

The time had not come yet when an alliance could be 
_ made by the upholders of the Apostolic Succession with a 
Rationalistic Unbelief which sets at nought the authority of 
Holy Writ. Though Newman made his way to Rome and, in his 
new environment, incurred the suspicion of being one of the 
abettors of the Movement that came to be known and condemned 
as Modernism, yet Keble and Pusey remained to the end the 
defenders of Orthodoxy in regard to the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. Pusey’s leading disciple, who in due time was his 
biographer, Henry Parry Liddon, continued also’to maintain 
with vigour and decision the Christian Faith as to Scripture 
against all the assaults of Radical Unbelief. Indeed, it was 
a heartbreak to Liddon to find that the younger men whom he 
had trained and in whom he trusted were breaking away from 
the faith that he had done so much to defend and to commend. 
Charles Gore, whom he had regarded as the rising leader of his 
school, was the Head of Pusey House, and yet he edited Lux Mundt 
which was the manifesto of the new mongrel tendency which 
weds the highest of Sacramentarian doctrine and of exclusive 
prelatic claims with the fashionable Unbelief which calls itself 
Modern Thought. This hybrid system seems now to be the one 
most widely accepted among the representatives of that exclusive 
Anglicanism which unchurches Protestant Christendom and 
undermines the whole work of the Reformers. So the Oxford 
Movement, in its more recent development, has turned away 
from the Faith of its first promoters and has taken up ground 
such as was held by the Modernists in the Church of Rome who, 
about a quarter of a century ago, were condemned by Pius X. 

Thus we are face to face with a piquant situation. The 
older type of Tractarianism tended only too easily to cross the 
Rubicon and come under the Roman obedience. Now that 
Rome has spoken in the official condemnation of the teaching of 
| Loisy and Tyrrell those who have imbibed the teachings and 
spirit of Modernism are shut out from making their way to 
Canossa. For they have come to terms with that Liberalism in 
Theology which, as it is now banned by Rome, was anathema to 
_ the early Tractarians. For of all things it was their pet aversion. 
In this connection it may be said at once that the Oxford Move- 
ment has been a tragic failure. It set out to essay the task of 
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exorcising Liberalism, and now its_Jeaders are led in triumph 
to grace the victory of a Radicalism of Unbelief which leaves 
the old Liberalism of a century ago far behind. There might 
well be a grin on the face of the tiger with which such High 
Churchism has come to terms. | 


VI 


The militant exclusive Anglicanism that erupted as a volcano 
at Oxford a hundred years ago should not, however, be looked 
upon as the sole representative of High Anglican teaching. 
It was the most aggressive, as it was the most explosive, wing 
of the High Church Party. It secured most of the publicity. 
It knew how to make use of the limelight. Yet there was 
another wing of the Party which was less militant or blatant, 
more cautious and conservative, less ritualistic and more disposed 
to continue the old fight of the Church of England with the 
Papacy. Such men as the Wordsworths, Burgon, Goulburn 
and their fellows belonged to this wing. Perhaps they repre- 
sented a tendency of the English mind to associate the Church 
to which they were devoted with the interests of a political 
party. For it is long since the followers of the aggressive faction, 
such as Gladstone on a great scale and G. W. E. Russell, for 
example, on a more modest scale, have shown themselves to be 
Free-lances in politics. Thus they have come to terms with 
a type of political thought which is at the antipodes to what 
found favour with the first leaders of the Movement. In 
this respect, also, the Movement has failed, and the Liberalism 
which it detested has triumphed. 


Vil 


Yet, in spite of its failures, the Oxford Movement has 
profoundly influenced the Church life of the peoples that speak 
the English tongue. This it has done in different ways. For 
one thing, it has helped to break down the hearty aversion that 
was once the characteristic of the Englishman’s outlook on the 
Papacy and all that it stood for. Again, it has given a vogue 
in wide circles of the community to a kind of medievalism of 
thought which is rather a slush of sentiment than real conviction 
but which has brought with it its own prejudices. Yet again, 
it has revolutionised the worship of half of England. And as 
it set a fashion in regard to Architecture and Art and Music and 
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the idea of Corporate Unity, it is telling powerfully on the life 
of the non-Established Churches of the country, not to mention 
the Churches in Scotland and overseas. One need say nothing 
of the zeal that it has called into activity. For any religious 
system which is heartily espoused calls forth the zeal of its 
adherents and partisans. The zeal, however, to which Oxford 
Anglicanism has given rise has often shown itself in asceticism 
and community life in austerities and macerations, in fastings, 
and in midnight vigils, so that the monastic ideal has got a new 
lease of life in Britain. And the end is not yet. 


VII 


From the outset the Tractarian School found a favourite 
target in the old Puritanism whose ideal was an Apostolicity of 
doctrine and worship and life which would bring the Church and 
the individual Christian to the footstool of the Apostles to learn 
from their word. This Puritanism would lay on their shoulders 
the exclusive yoke of the Church’s One Head. It gave Christ 
His own place in His Priestly activity, in His one and final sacrifice 
and in His prevailing intercession. It gave Him His own place 
in His Prophetic authority as He set His seal to the Old Testament 
and through His Apostles gave the New. It gave Him the glory 
of His Kingship as it regarded Him as the Church’s One Head 
even as He is the believer’s One Redeemer and Lord. It did not 
-sunder His Kingly authority from His authoritative Word. For 
it did not look upon Him as an absentee Sovereign, whose Will 
was to be learned only from the lips of His servants on the spot. 
It regarded Him as a King still present by His Word and Spirit. 
It looked upon His Word as the Statute-Book of His Kingdom 
and from its pages it held that His subjects, great and small alike, 
may learn His Will. And His Will obviously is that, as the 
Apostles used great plainness of speech, the rank and file of the 
subjects of His Realm are meant to engage in a service which is 
not only thorough and devoted and loyal but is also intelligent 
and free. Such Apostolicity as this is the truest Apostolicity. 
It is the Catholicity ‘that is Catholicity indeed. And, however 
paradoxical it may sound for us to make the claim, it is a well 
grounded one when we make it, that the Puritan ideal is the most 
catholic of all. It is the Catholicity that is content to abide in 
the simplicity that is in Christ. Those who boast of their 
Catholicism while they set aside this claim are like the bad 
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workmen against whom the Apostle gave warning. They were 
bad and poor workmen, for they were making a mess of things. 
And so far as the leaven of the concision is at work, such is the 
case. The position of our Reformed Church lays us open to 
attack from the side of Rome. And the attack is ever with us. 
But we have no more reason to fear that attack now than our 
fathers had in their days. It lays us also open to attack on 
the part of the Radicalism that has capitulated to Unbelief and 
that is so active and menacing in these days of ours. But those 
Holy Writings in which our Lord through His Apostles has made 
known His Will for our salvation still shine to opened and 
anointed eyes with the radiance of their own self-evidencing 
light. The sheep of the Good Shepherd still hear and can tell 
His voice; and as they discern His glory in the light of His 
witnessing Word they acclaim Him as King. “ Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ: Thou art the everlasting Son of 


the Father.” 
Joun Mac 


Edinburgh. 
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RECENT GERMAN BOOKS ON CALVIN’ 


Since the War a “ renaissance of Luther” is spoken of, not 
without joy and gratitude. Many are seeking in Luther’s writings 
fresh clarity and conviction regarding the foundations of our 
Evangelical belief, grievously choked up prior to the War by the 
then predominant “historical” school of Gunkel, Bousset, 
Troeltsch, etc. Can one talk likewise of a “ renaissance” of 
Calvin and Zwingli? We might refer in this connection to 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner and their deep and far-reaching 
influence on the younger theological generation. I do not 
‘propose, however, to speak of the great conflict at present raging 
on the field of systematic dogmatics, which forces virtually 
every divine to take up a position either of assent or resistance. 
I am thinking rather of the more restricted domain of the history 
of doctrine, of the endeavours to gain a more exact and thorough 
knowledge of the life and opinions of the Reformers. 

In this department German Switzerland, from motives of 
patriotism, takes Zwingli under its charge, and has made diligent 
use of the various quatercentenary celebrations, extending to 
the anniversary of his death (October 11th, 1531), for the purpose 
of setting that Reformer’s person and worth before the eyes of 
the whole German people. But what about Calvin ? 

, Manifestly far more has been done for him also within the 
last decade in Germany than before the War, relatively before 
the Calvin Jubilee of 1909. It is worth while to cast a glance 
backwards and comprise in brief the chief of these publications. 
A complete survey is not my design—I omit notice of Barth and 
Niesel’s new edition of Calvin and its attendants—but only 
to gauge the gain accruing to the study of Calvin from the 
more recent German volumes pertaining to him. 


I 
I begin with H. Bauke, The Problem of Calvin’s Theology,’ 


because it is the sole work which attempts a comprehensive survey 
and attaches itself with care to the labours of previous investi- 
gators. Ofcourse he does not occupy himself with the Reformer’s 
t This valuable article will be published in German in “ Gdttingische Gelehrte Auzeigen”, 


1934.—Epb. 
2 Die Probleme der Theologie Calvins, Leipzig, 1922. 
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biography or questions emerging therefrom. On the other 
hand, apart from the Anglo-Saxon literature on the subject, 
of which very little comes to our notice in Germany, Bauke has 
taken all that is of real moment touching Calvin’s theological 
system into consideration. On the ground of that material he 
affirms that an “ antagonism ” subsists, in the continental views 
of Calvin, between the standpoint of Ritschl on the one part and 
those dogmaticians whom he influenced, Loofs and Seeberg, 
and the subsequent (chiefly Reformed) group of enquirers on 
the other, which includes, beside myself, principally Doumergue, 
Bohatec, Wernle, Dilthey, Troeltsch, etc. The opposition 
between the two points of view can be roughly expressed thus :— 
The former regard Calvin; beside Luther, only as a progeny of 
the Reformation; the latter as the founder or fashioner of an 
independent type of Evangelical Reformed Christianity. Bauke 
in his study of Loofs seeks to lend support to the former assump- 
tion by finding the independent element of Calvin’s theological 
position in his great formal gift, the best quality of the French 
genius. His “ theology viewed as Reformed is a specific, indepen- 
dent phenomenon because of its peculiar conformation. Every 
single theological concept of Luther that Calvin reproduces in 
its content has yet acquired a new character in its new setting 
through its modified conformation ” (p. 98). Certainly there is 
some truth in this assertion. The grandeur of Calvin’s system 
consists in what Bauke styles the complexio opposttorum, the 
unison of seemingly contradictory conceptions effected by him, 
the sobriety and breadth of mind with which the Reformer 
bound together the whole of the soteriology of the Old and New 
Testaments, and all the effective religious forces of his day that 
were compatible with the Gospel, not merely from Luther, but 
also from Zwingli and especially Bucer, and from the Humanists 
to boot, into a great, coherent body of teaching. That is a 
religious achievement of the utmost significance. For that 
reason Calvin has been termed the organizer of Reformed 
theology, just as he is the organizer of Evangelical church order. 
But should the independence of Calvin’s theological thought be 
confined to that? For instance, should his declared deviations 
from Luther’s teaching, not merely from the old, but from the 
young, Luther consist just in a new mode of presentation ? 
Were that the case, how could the distinct stamp of Reformed 
Protestantism, so often combated by Lutheranism, be explained ? 
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If, then, Bauke’s signalization of the importance of the formal 
element in the Genevan Reformer’s system of thought has fixed 
attention on a peculiarity hitherto too little canvassed or esteemed, 
yet the author’s general conclusion can by no means be endorsed. 
It is to be regarded as a last effort to save the position of the 
Ritschlian dogmaticians. Even the close conjunction of Calvin 
with Bucer and through him with Zwingli, who had none of his 
French talent for formulation of doctrine, suffices to put Bauke 
in the wrong. Nevertheless, his work possesses a value of its own, 
by virtue of its correct general characterization of the study of 
Calvin, yet accurate in its main outlines, as well as by many fine 
observations in detail. 

Bauke would probably have concurred in this verdict, had he 
lived to see what kind of consequences have been drawn from his 
premises. Unhappily he was summoned away by an early 
death. He had now and then laid psychological data under 
contribution in support of his thesis. A young Marburger, 
Dr. Herm. Weber, took these up, and in 1930 published (what no 

theologian had ere this ventured on) a representation with the 
title, Calvin’s systematic theology in the light of psychological 
research.* Following the lead of a Marburg psychologist, he here 
pronounced the Reformer “ schizoid ”’, that is to say, half insane. 
He appended some observations on various Calvinian tenets 
which serve to betray the author’s ignorance both of the Reform- 
er’s works and of the literature of the subject, and wherein, 
moreover, inspired by a crazy nationalism, he has interspersed 
_ comparisons between the “ rational basis ” of Calvin and of the 
German Luther. It is lamentable that an inferior production of 
this stamp should have appeared under the auspices of a German 
psychologist of reputation, Jaensch of Marburg.’ 


II 


The rest of the works on Calvin falling under notice relate 
to’ single points in the Reformer’s life and teaching. Let us 
place at their head a study of Hans Rust with a surprising title, 
Kant and Calvin, contained in an academical Festschrift (pp. 
131-49) of the University of Kénigsberg on the occasion of 
Kant’s bicentenary in 1924. He aims at proving that “ just as 


Die Theologie Calvins, ihre innere Systematik im Lichte strukt 
Forschungsmethode, Berlin, 1930. 

2 For particulars of this tract, see my article, “‘ Was Calvin Schizoid ?"’ in the Reform. Kirchenz., 
1931, Nr. 19. 
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the intellectual type of Luther, so also that of Calvin was of 
decided significance for the inner education of Kant.” He 
therefore compares the character and religious personality of both 
the great men, the Genevan Reformer and the “ philosopher of 
Protestantism ”. Undoubtedly there exist noticeable resem- 
blances ; but in presence of the vast difference which dissevers 
their collective thought and action, it is in the upshot just a 
matter of taste how far weight can be attached to the parallel 
drawn. However, it was obviously of no small importance for 
Kant’s development of character that his great-grandfather 
Cant was a Scottish immigrant, and that the philosopher through 
his mother and the school which he attended “enjoyed a purely 
pietistic education ’\(p. 145). In both these ways Kant must 
have derived so much\of a religious heritage from Calvinism 
that the parallels drawn out by Rust gain A degree of worth and 
plausibility of likelihood. 

The remaining monographs originate from younger men, 
working often with much industry, but too dependent on their 
older instructors, who have suggested their studies and determine 
them in their judgment. To these “ prompters ” belongs also 
in a marked degree the well-known former Roman-Catholic 
Heiler of Marburg, who to-day approximates to the English 
Anglo-Catholic party. Upon his invitation and that of other 
Marburg divines such as Otto and Hermelinks came forth 
K. Fréhlich’s volume, Calvin’s Idea of the Kingdom of God, 1922. 
It does not deal with the “ Kingdom of God ” in the stricter 
sense, but aims at a survey of the Reformer’s conceptions generally 
as to God and His Sovereignty, Christ, Redemption-History, 
and Soteriology, Eschatology, the World and Culture. A 
sympathetic effect is produced by representations almost enthus- 
iastically worded concerning the “ peculiar rhythm of the religious 
life” in Calvin, the simplicity and loftiness of his thoughts, the 
giant power of his wide embracing outlook, his heroic combative- 
ness bent on “subjugating the aggregate of the actual under the 
actuality of God”, and much of thesamestamp. “In the conflict 
of a Deity wrestling with Satan for His own honour, a conflict 
which must be fought through till it issues in God’s complete 
triumph, in the combat of the elect with the powers of the wicked 
one, which will end in the subjection of all creatures, the subjuga- 
tion of all being under God’s lordship, thus does Calvin see the 
Kingdom of God realize itself in the world’s history.” To this 
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statement and to many fine passages in this book, we can gladly 
assent. Yet it is somewhat perplexing to find in the catalogue 
of authorities at the commencement of the book a perfectly 
capricious selection. The single biography named is that of 
Kampschulte, with no mention of Doumergue or of my bio- 
graphical portrait. On closer inspection the whole representa- 
tion, taken in connection with this fact, despite its good points, 
appears lopsided. That aspect of Calvin’s thought, for instance, 
/ which the Ritschlian dogmaticians viewed as the only one of 
value, is omitted, as well as that which might be entitled the 
Lutheran heritage of our Reformer. If mention is made by 
Frohlich of the anger, majesty and glory of God (p. 9 sq.), why 
not also of His love ? If the remark is made, “ Grace to Calvin 
is nothing else than election”, a more comprehensive study of 
Calvin literature might have shown him that similar statements 
had often been advanced before. And just as frequently has 
the limitation of Calvin’s soteriology to a bare dogma of pre- 
destination been rebuffed as utterly inadequate. The same 
thing holds of the proposition, “‘ How can I procure a gracious 
God? is Luther’s question; how may God’s honour prevail | 
by my means? is Calvin’s” (p. 15). Utterances of that sort 
must be viewed as misguided ; and this is the penalty paid by 
the author for taking up too large a subject as matter for study. 
For it is not merely the Kingdom of God in the stricter sense 
that forms his theme, but at bottom the Reformer’s theology in 
general, Thereupon important queries relating to the former, 
such as “ Is it conceived of as a historical development or eschato- 
logically ? And does a distinction exist between theocracy and 
Christocracy and the like ? ” are simply ignored, albeit just here 
a closer scrutiny would in our day be especially profitable. 

A more favourable judgment, to be sure, would probably 
be forthcoming, were we to take into account the recent con- 
tinuation of the topic in God’s Kingdom, the World and the 
Church in Calvin’s View." This second work constitutes, to- 
gether with the first, a whole which was submitted to the 
Marburg theological faculty by way of dissertation some years 
back. Had both seen the light at the same time and been fully 
harmonized with one another, a different picture would have 
resulted. In the second volume the notices of the literature of 
the subject, to begin with, are very much extended (pp. 116-20). 


® Heilers Sammlung, aus der W elt christlicher Frimmigkeit, Bd. 11, 1930. 
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Moreover, Fréhlich expressly states, “It lies far from my 
intention to seek to unfold the entire theological and practical 
attitude of Calvin to the Kingdom of God. Calvin’s theology 
is a theology of faith, and it is from that standpoint that his idea 
of the Kingdom is to be grasped.”* Fréhlich brings to light 
throughout, as a fruit of abundant reading, a mass of important 
passages, some of which have liitherto been overlooked. Evi- 
dently he has ransacked the works of the Genevan teacher with 
much zeal. And he produces here and there things of much 
value, not, so far as I know, expressly recognized before; for 
example, the importance ascribed by the Reformer to right 
administration (rectus ordo) in church and state (pp. 40, 80). 
But most of this is presented, as if Fréhlich had been the first 
to write about it. He never attempts, apart from quotations 
which he inserts incidentally, to relate himself to, or supplement, 
the labours of others. Indeed, he repeats a good deal that had 
been said just as well by others long before. As already hinted, 
Fréhlich particularly misses any clear line of demarcation between 
the Kingdom of God and of Christ, between theocracy and 
Christocracy. More than once he seems, by virtue of his 
subject-matter, almost to seize on this distinction (e.g. pp. 40, 75), 
but a little later it is again ignored. To be sure, the clear 
partition of both domains of life is not always discernible in the 
Reformer himself. But in my judgment no one will do justice 
to what should be of lasting moment in Calvin’s theoretical and 
practical battle for church and state without its help. In spite 
of these criticisms, Fréhlich’s second book, by its painstaking 
character and zealous solicitude to arouse an intelligent interest 
in our Reformer, remains a readable and estimable contribution 
to the study of Calvin. 
From a theologian influenced by Heiler and the Marburg 
group we advance to an author who has passed through Wernle’s 
school, Alfred de Quervain. According to its initial statement 
(p. 5) this work, Calvin: His Teaching and Battling,’ seeks to 
bring its reader into touch with the Reformer’s system of thought 
within the narrow space of ninety-six pages, and that “ with the 
living interest of the man of to-day, that he may comprehend 
{ The treatise is divided into the following chapters :—1, The present meaning of the history 

of the kingdom of God to Calvin. 2, The nature of the Calvinistic Ethos. 4, Christian culturegnd 


the endeavour to realize it. 4, God's Kingdom and the Church. 5, God’s Kingdom and Mundane 
Politics and Powers. 
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himself and his position more lucidly.” What a profitable, 
important, essential task! After a bird’s-eye view of Calvin’s 
life (pp. 6-10), Quervain sets to work to do justice to his topic in 
four chapters: 1, Catholicism (pp. 11-26), 2, Religious Individ- 
ualism (pp. 27-56), 3, Authority and Freedom (pp. 57-75), 4, The 
Church (pp. 76-94). The second section treats of Calvin’s 
encounters with the Anabaptists, a Dutch mystic of the type of 
Schwenkfeld, and with anti-Trinitarians, especially Servetus. 
In Chapter 3 Quervain expounds the bondage of the sinful will 
and Evangelical liberty, as Calvin conceives of them. The 
reflections comprised in this section became particularly valued 
by the author ; for he has developed them in a larger treatise, in 
which he explores several related problems, namely Law and 
Freedom.‘ Herewith may be linked a recent work of his that 
attracted considerable notice, The Theological Presupposttions of 
Political Science: Outlines of a Political Theology.* It may be seen 
that Quervain is a Reformed theologian who, starting from the 
estimate of Calvin he had received in Wernle’s school, desires to 
gain recognition in our day for more or less definite tendencies 
which betray a Calvinistic lineage. The titles of the chapters 
in his first volume noticed above are very adroitly chosen. For 
who among the younger German divines would not be glad to 
obtain leading in reference to Catholicism, religious individualism, 
authority and freedom, and the idea of the Church, if the Genevan 
Reformer has anything striking to say on these heads? The 
service rendered by de Quervain consists in this praiseworthy 
endeavour to post Calvin in the very thick of the questions of 
the day. But perhaps the real Calvin suffers by this modernizing, 
actualizing process. At any rate what required to be said 
concerning his attitude to Roman Catholicism and his ecclesiasti- 
cal outlook, even in a confined space, fails to be signalized. For 
example, in handling the church, the theocracy, which concerns 
more the state, receives treatment, but not the Christocracy. 
Thus a marked subjectivism pervades the whole book. It may 
stimulate the study of Calvin; but it would be hazardous for 
anyone, after perusing this brochure, to imagine that he had 
fathomed the Reformer’s “ teaching and battling ”’. 

The same thing may be said ofa further estimable, yet 
unsatisfactory, work of a student of oe berinnall Emil Brunner 


Gesetz u, Freibeit, Stuttgart, 1930. 
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of Ziirich, Peter Brunner, entitled Calvin and Faith.' His aim 
is to promote “ consideration of Calvin’s views on faith”, not 
for historical reasons, but “‘ prompted by present-day questions ”’, 
with a view of helping to clarify “ confusion of mind in regard 
to God, the world and man”. Praiseworthy as may be this aim, 
it does not exempt the reader from the necessity of enquiring 
whether the Reformer’s teaching is correctly reproduced. In 
this regard it is certainly of value that the author takes pains to 
set faith in the connection in which Calvin regards it. Inthe 
first two sections he discusses “‘ Faith as the critical turning-point 
in a man’s history ” (pp. 7-42), and next “ the object of Faith ” 
(pp. 43-112), to wit, God, Christ and the Word. Brunner 
rightly concludes, “ With Calvin Faith is a factual relationship, 
a relationship to the Word, to Christ and to God” (p. 113). 
So the fides quae creditur precedes the fides qua creditur. The 
latter is handled by itself in the final section, “‘ the answer of 
Faith ” (pp. 113-162). This partition of the subject shows 
that our work carries back the interrogations of dialectical 
theology to their terminology in Calvin. The advantage of that 
is that points of view of his which have not been duly weighed, 
such as the incomprehensible, supramundane Deity and His 
revelation, are viewed in their bearing on faith. If this is to 
the good, yet the choice of the matter dealt with must be charac- 
terized as exceedingly subjective. P. Brunner himself remarks 
in the preface that two aspects of the problem are not touched 
at all, namely faith and ethics, and faith and election. His 
excuse is that if he had gone into these points, the framework 
of his quest would have given way. But Brunner thereby passes 
sentence, as it were, on his work, since it represents itself, as 
regards any complete canvass of the questions involved, as of 
a preliminary and superficial kind. The fact is that Calvin’s 
doctrine of faith cannot be treated without having his entire 
theological system, at least in its main outlines, before one’s eyes. 
Really to grasp his conceptions, we must also pay attention to 
the succession of ideas in which he takes pains to present the 
truths of revelation. With the order in which Brunner arranges 
the matter he deals with, he takes us back at bottom to the first 
edition of the Jnstitutes, which was so materially modified in 1559. 

Another defect may be noted. Brunner likewise does not — 
reckon at all with the researches relative to Calvin already 


' Vom Glauben bei Calvin, TObingen, 1925. 
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extant. Certainly he lets the Reformer speak for himself, and 
therefore happily translates in his text the passages cited in the 
original in his notes. If only his renderings were always accurate 
or correct! I could not but observe, however, quite a number 
of warped or unmistakably erroneous versions.’ Most likely 
his translations would have been more successful had he troubled 
himself more with regard to former products of Calvinian 
investigation. But Brunner has not once drawn upon a work 
immediately related to his own by Simon Peter Dee, Calvin’s 
Conception of Faith,*? a doctorial essay of the Free University of 
Amsterdam. He merely remarks in a note concerning Dee, 
“1 am precluded from a closer examination of this work, because 
a command of Dutch which I do not possess would be requisite 
thereto ” (p. 136); a singular excuse which, fortunately, is not 
often forthcoming among German scholars! Brunner might 
have learned from Dee why Calvin after 1539 exchanged Melanch- 
thon’s definition of faith (motitia, sensus, fiducia), on which the 
well-known Question 21 of the Heidelberg Catechism is grounded, 
and to which Calvin inclined in the First Edition of his /nstitutes, 
for the easily misapprehensible statement that faith is certa 
cognitio. He was chiefly concerned for the unconditional certi- 
tude of faith (Dee, p. 26). In the certainty and absoluteness of 
the Christian’s standing with his donum perseverantiae consists 
a feature of Calvin’s doctrine of faith that cannot be expunged. 
A still more decided protest must be made against another 
tendency in Brunner’s exposition. In speaking of the “‘ vacuity ” 
of faith (p. 36 sq.), of its merely “ suggestive, not directly 
denotative ” character (p. 83), his language is open to mis- 
conception. Moreover, he writes (p. 85),° “ Implantation in 
Christ relates to a fact to be accomplished beyond the sphere 
of humanity. The ego that is implanted is not the empirical 
or temporal but the transcendental ego. So if the effect of this 
implantation is depicted by means of the comparison : ‘all that 
belongs to Christ belongs to us’, we have to do here not with 
_-a visible, empirically verifiable transaction, but with an act 
strictly and persistently transcendental.” I know that is what 
might be dubbed the orthodox teaching of the dialecticians. 
But we ordinary folk have hitherto read, and still do read, 


* pp. 16, 17, 18, 22, 26, 32, 35, 47) 49, 63, ete. 
2 Het Geloofsbegrif van Calviyn, Amsterdam, 1918. 
3 Cf. p. 154 sq. on the “ paradox of faith ’’. 
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Calvin differently. I quote at this moment only one pastage out 
of his commentary on Galatians: “Ut anima corpus vegetat, 
sic et Christus vitam inspirat membris suis. Insignis sententia, 
fideles extra se vivere, hoc est in Christo (here is hinted what Calvin 
elsewhere with Paul explicitly affirms concerning the believer’s 
hidden life with Christ in God). Quod fiert nequit, quin veram 
cum Ipso et SUBSTANTIALEM (so by all means empirically veri- 
fiable !) communicationem habeant. Porro vivit Christus in nobis 
dupliciter. Una vita est, cum nos Spiritu Suo gubernat atque 
actiones nostras omnes dirigit. Altera quod participatione Suae 
justitiae nos donat. . . . Prior ad regenerationem pertinet ; 
secunda ad gratuttam justitiae acceptionem ” (Op. 50, 119)... How 
can anyone talk of implantation in Christ as merely transcendental 
in the face of this testimony, which could be multiplied almost 
at pleasure from the /nstitutes and other writings of Calvin ? 


III 


The other volumes which we think of noticing also proceed, 
mostly in the quality of licentiate essays, from the younger 
generation. ‘They are so far independently constructed that we 
cannot in their case assign to them a specific teacher. We 
mention first a licentiate dissertation of Hermann Barnikol, 
Calvin’s Doctrine of the Bondage of the Will and its relation to the 
teaching of the rest of the Reformers and to Augustine.’ It is exe- 
cuted with remarkable industry, skill and judgment. After 
a brief but comprehensive exposition of the general nature of 
Calvin’s doctrine of the will and the first elaborate presentation 
of it in the Jnstitutes of 1539 (pp. 6-12), there follows in succession 
a conspectus of the teaching of Bucer (pp. 12-38), Luther (pp. 
38-58), Melanchthon (pp. 58-82), and finally Augustine (pp. 82- 
101). Why is Zwingli not named? Next the author supplies 
a more precise account of Calvin’s own conception (pp. 101-37). 
Barnikol has something notable to say of all these divines. Only 
here and there does his energy flag. His account of the will in 
Melanchthon’s system as “ pure formal ability” (p. 76) is 
misleading. The interpretation of a passage in the Institutes 


As the soul enlivens the body, so Christ imparts life to His members. It is a notable declaration 
that believers live out of themselves, that is, in Christ, which can only be accomplished by holding 
real and actual communication with Him. Christ lives in us ima double sense. The one life consists 
in governing us by His Spirit and directing all our acts. The other in making us partakers of His 
righteousness. . . . The first relates to regeneration, the second to justification by free grace.— 
Calvin on Gal. ii. 20. 

? Die Lebre Calvins vom unfreien Willen, Neuwied, 1927. 
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(p. 108) has gone yet farther astray. And the last section on 
Calvin’s own doctrine is anything but satisfactory. For the 
questions which in the foregoing parts have been mooted about 
the other theologians are not resolved as they might have been, 
nor as the author at first designed. And an epitome of the gist 
of the whole work is lacking at the close; so that, despite the 
introduction, the purpose of the author cannot be distinctly 
apprehended. It is particularly surprising that Barnikol never 
notices the primary concern of Calvin (namely the soteriological) 
with the bondage of the will, which links him so closely with 
Luther, the principle of man’s inability to obtain the mercy of 
God by his own efforts. The occasion for that bondage springing 
from the glory and sovereignty of God falls into the second 
rank compared with that. 

But all these criticisms fall into the background in presence 
of the attempt of Barnikol to view Calvin as a resuscitator of 
Augustinianism even in his doctrine about the bondage of the 
will. “ It is only from the standpoint of Augustine that Calvin’s 
teaching on the bondage of the will becomes intelligible . . . His 
ruling ideas of the honour of God and the accountability of man 
he has recovered or gained from Augustine ” (p. 99). Barnikol 
has probably been prompted to this reversion to Augustine by 
a previously published work of Joachim Beckmann, Calvin and 
the Sacrament. Beckmann has the credit of having first raised 
the question of the Reformer’s relation to the African church- 
father: whether, that is, the Calvinistic theology received its 
characteristic aspect from Augustinianism ? Hitherto, as far as 
I am aware, the study of Calvin has not tackled this problem. 
We might add that, naturally enough, neither Beckmann nor 
Barnikol have solved it unexceptionably, even as regards their 
province of the subject. Yet it is of importance to have shown 
the urgency of a thorough all-round examination of the relations 
of Calvin with Augustine. 

Beckmann proceeds thus. First of all he brings forward 
the Reformer’s own testimony, the appeal he makes to Augustine 
in his sacramental doctrine (pp. 7-27). Furthermore, he 
believes himself able to prove the essential concord of Calvin’s 
and Augustine’s views of the sacrament (pp. 28-162). He 
begins by considering the conception of a sacrament (pp. 28-83), 
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then the doctrine of baptism (pp. 84-102), and finally of the 
Supper (pp. 103-162). He thus formulates his conclusion : 

“ The parallel comparison of the sacramental teaching of Calvin 
and Augustine has availed to demonstrate their far-reaching 
practical coincidence. The essential characteristic ideas of 
Calvin appeared with the same significance in Augustine, and 
pre-eminently so in the conceptions of sacraments and of the 
Supper. In their baptismal teaching we met with special differ- 
ences. Yet even here single consentient ideas work themselves 

t”’ (p. 163). We must bear in mind, however, in view of such 
menial that Beckmann announces at the outset of his enquiry : 
“as we are particularly concerned to present the far-reaching 
positive side of this relationship, we »put aside many obvious 
differences” (p. 28). Therefore it is evidently only to be 
understood cum grano salis, if he fancies himself in a position to 
maintain that “the essential thoughts in Calvin’s doctrine of 
the sacraments are derived from Augustine” (p. 6). But 
there are general considerations which militate against Beckmann’s 
assumption. The entire Reformation is doubtless in a certain 
sense a revival of Augustinianism. Other Reformers, too, 
before Calvin, appealed to patristic sources for their sacramental 
doctrine, certainly not in a simple sense; quite in another at 
any rate the fathers of the future Anglican Church, who only 
became conversant with the German Reformers or those beyond 
Germany in 1535, as they and the Swiss made:ohe another’s 
acquaintance on their side. The question accardingly what 
attitude Calvin takes up to the church-fathers should have been 
determined, at least in its broad features, not without reference 
to the celebrated passage in the dedication of the Institutes to 
Francis I. 

Moreover, the proof of the dependence of the Genevan 
Reformer on Augustine, so convincing to Beckmann and Barnikol, 
sorely needs verification. For example, if Barnikol deduces 
thence (p. 98) the psychological freedom of the will, firmly 
held by Calvin notwithstanding his doctrine of predestination, 
just the decisive phrases mecessitas and coactio are not coined 
from Augustine’s mint ; they meet us, on the contrary, in Martin 
Bucer, who influenced the Genevan lastingly in so many points. 
As to the sacramental teaching, Beckmann should have remarked 
that its earliest formulation in the Jmststutes of 1536, or its 
popular presentation, limited to the mere essentials, in the tract 
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on the Supper published in 1541 but probably already written in 
1537, contained but few quotations from Augustine. That is 
certainly not an accident. Other gaps in the process of proof 
exist, especially in the explanation (p. 66 sq.)of the res sacraments, 
the divine gift of grace. Here the variance between the Reformer 
and the Fathers in the matter of justification produces its effect. 
“The invisible grace mediated by the Holy Ghost” which 
constitutes, according to Augustine, the whole benefit of a 
sacrament, signifies to him something different from its purport 
to us Evangelical Christians. The same thing holds of the 
alleged conformity touching the Lord’s Supper. “To Calvin 
as to Augustine the essence of the ordinance consists in communio 
cum Christo, fellowship in the Spirit with Christ, and it is the 
community viewed as the Corpus ‘Christi which in the Supper 
celebrates their corporate fellowship with the body of Christ, 
and is fed by the Holy Spirit therein with forces of eternal life 
flowing from their Head ” (p. 161). If Beckmann has furnished 
a string of specious arguments for this view, yet the proposition 
applies here, “ if two say the same thing, yet it is not therefore _ 
the same”. Our author has certainly done right in curtailing 
his conclusions in the closing paragraphs of his work (p. 164). 
The problem of the relations of Calvin to the Father towards 
whom he felt so warmly is not yet ripe for settlement, nor can 
it become so through such incomplete researches as those of 
Beckmann and Barnikol, with their precipitate inferences. 
But they possess the merit of having directed the study of 
Calvin to a new object, not without moment for Reformed 
Protestantism. | 

If Beckmann’s thesis met with response from Barnikol, it 
was parried a few years after its appearance by the admirable 
investigation of the inspector of studies at the Elberfeld Reformed 
Seminary, Lic. Wilhelm Niesel, into a cognate theme, Calvin’s 
Teaching on the Supper.* In fact, almost in the same sense and 
on the same grounds as those I have advanced above. By his 
expositions it is patent how much Niesel has learnt by his collab- 
oration in the new edition of Calvin for the historical compre- 
_ hension of the Reformer. Particularly valuable are the sections 
of the first ‘part entitled “ The historical starting-point of 
Calvin’s doctrine of the Supper” (pp. 21-33), and “ Calvin’s 
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demarcation-line against Zwingli and the spiritualizers ” (pp. 
33-40). Thus is the road struck for the chapter on the Supper, 
the path, that is, which promises the most return in exploring 
the development of the Reformer’s ideas, namely, the examina- 
tion of the Institutes of 1536 in their sources. Unfortunately 
Niesel has not gone far enough in this direction. He has not 
noticed at all the fact that Bucer, contemporaneously with 
Calvin,’ took the most essential step in the refutation of Zwing- 
lianism, whilst maintaining his figurative interpretation of the 
words of institution. In this point beyond question a connection 
subsists between the two Reformers, of which detailed evidence, 
free from cavil, might have been furnished. If these points had 
been thoroughly canvassed, still more might in all likelihood 
have been said of the positive aid that Calvin got from Bucer 
in the ascertainment of his doctrine. However, the question 
of the Reformer’s indebtedness was only a subsidiary one to 
Niesel, since he Wad another end in view in his researches. He 
desired to promote the “ present-day conference between the two 
Confessions about the Supper”, by endeavouring to clear up 
the essence and differentiation of Calvin’s position as distinguished 
from its opposite (p. 4). This opposite he finds in the “ true- 
blue ” Lutherans, such as Westphal and Hesshusius, who kindled 
the second controversy on the Supper. Consequently the main 
part of his work is devoted to the demarcation in contrariety to 
the irreconcilable Lutherans (pp. §6-90), and to the exact 
discrimination over against them, of the Christian fellowship, 
as set forth in Calvin’s doctrine of the Supper. ‘Tat is a useful 
and laudable task, but it leaves out something even from the 
purely historical standpoint, the sections e.g. in the Jmstitutes of 
1559* which embody the Reformer’s final reply to Westphal 
(p. 7 sq.). But I cannot by any means concur with the long- 
refuted opinion, revived first, if I remember rightly, by Dou- 
mergue, and now repeated by Niesel, that Calvin’s conversion 
took place before the Marburg conference (pp. 21-32). The 
passage from the Second Defence against Westphal,’ on which 
this notion is founded, must in my judgment be otherwise 
construed. This by the way. Much more important to me is 
the lamentation that Niesel himself has to make at the conclusion, 


: His earlier commentary on Romans appeared with the Jnstitutes at the springriifesse of 1536. 
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“We have not touched on much that pertains to Calvin’s 
doctrine of the Supper. We have not dwelt on the fact that 
the Supper secondarily intimates thanksgiving and confession 
of faith . . . nor have we unfolded how to him it is a meal 
of the community, and so have not shown its significance for its 
life and discipline” (p. 102). In any case these matters, to 
which the liturgical development of the observance of the 
sacrament in particular should be added, played no part in the 
discussion between Westphal and Calvin. No doubt through 
Niesel’s assiduous ransacking of the arguments exchanged on 
both sides our Reformer’s meaning is made clearer, and mis- 
conceptions are averted. That Niesel intended, and that goal 
he has reached. But I confess that to me those other uncanvassed 
points seem far more important for our present-day position than 
the renewal of the polemics with the champions of the second 
sacramental controversy, so fatal in its outcome. 


IV 


The last book we have to consider is once more a dissertation 
of a pupil: Erwin Miilhaupt, Calvin’s Preaching, its History, 
Form and Contents.‘ We have to do here with a scholar of the 
late K. Holl of Berlin and Hirsch of Géttingen, to whom the 
writer pays utmost deference throughout, and in one place 
expresses his dependence on them (p. 162). The topic is a praise- 
worthy suggestion ; for we had scarcely anything in German on 
Calvin as a preacher until now. We are grateful to Miilhaupt 
for labouring with so much diligence to fill the hiatus. Among 
the abundance of the Reformer’s extant sermons he has carefully 
reconnoitred those printed in the Opera, the Corp. Ref., and 
- quoted a number of important passages. But the object designed 
as the recompense of his labours is involved in singular obscurity. 
Apparently two ends of his research and production were con- 
jointly sought, and at which of them he aims it is difficult to see. 
Is the work meant to be a contribution to the history of preaching, 
or to the study of the Reformer’s theology, specially his doctrine 
of faith? This query will arise; for to attain both aims at 
once—the idea that seems to have haunted him—exceeds the 
author’s abilities. Indeed, we ask ourselves whether both the one 
and the other have not suffered by their combination. 


¥ MOthaupt, Die Predigt Calvins, ibre Geschichte, ibre Form, and ibre religiésen Grundgedanken, 
1931, Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, Bd. 18. 
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For the special object sought, the characterization of the 
Reformer as a pulpiteer, Milhaupt supplies much gratifying 
material, After an introduction in which he has taken account 
of various earlier, mostly French, writings on this subject, he 
touches on “ the external details of Calvin’s preaching” (pp. 
1-24), “ his theory of preaching and its structure ” (pp. 24-38), 
and “ the images in Calvin’s sermons ” (pp. 39-63). ‘The observa- 
tions are in general excellent ; many new facts come to light : 
how Calvin in his continuous exposition of Scripture now and 
then left out less profitable passages, and how the ecclesiastical 
year was not entirely slighted by him. Only Miilhaupt ought 
to have given his thoughts clearer expression. When we read, 
“Tf Calvin’s sermonizing can be classed with the homily in its 
textual style, yet there is a certain character about it transcending 
that of the homily, and just in that lies Calvin’s own idiosyn- 
crasy ”’ (p. 38), we ask whether there is a homily at all which, in 
spite of freedom of form, could dispense with an inner unity. 
But that is a small matter in comparison with the observation 
that in these three sections nothing like what would be needful 
by way of explanation for a thorough survey of Calvin’s preaching 
is touched on. Millhaupt might have already recognized that 
from the earlier literature referred to in his Introduction (p. 15). 
Even in what is said in Chapter 2 as to the theory and structure 
of preaching, many points remain unsettled. And besides the 
“images ” the whole style of the preacher should have been 
depicted more in detail," and more should have been adduced 
than a quotation from Cruvellier (p. 9) respecting the auditory 
under his pulpit. And it was absolutely indispensable to trace 
the causes of the powerful attraction and effect of the Reformer’s 
predications more particularly than has hitherto been done. Thus 
the nature of his practical exegesis, and withal the shape in which 
he presented to the people his doctrinal and ethical instruction, 
would have been topics to be handled. 

All this, however, has been sacrificed to the second aim 
which the author has set before him. And if we ask what 
furtherance Miilhaupt’s treatise has brought to the comprehen- 
sion of the Reformer’s theology, it may be granted that he has 
collected much solid material, passages that henceforward must 
not be overlooked. Indeed, he has not engaged to do more. 
He remarks in his introduction (p. 10) :—“ The accompanying 


Cf. Doumergue, Calvin le prédicateur de Genéve, p. 10 
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work seeks neither to lend support to the present-day study of 
Calvin, nor to secure any remarkable new results, . . . but to 
help to trace, with the aid of Calvin’s preaching, some part of 
the living unity of his thoughts, which scarcely disclose them- 
selves, as history proves, to the student of his /mstitutes.” Never- 
theless, a distinct conception of the Reformer’s fundamental 
ideas appears to haunt him, as the selection of Calvin-literature 
specified in his introduction and his judgments thereon demon- 
strate. But before he set his hand to this second part of his 
work, he should have settled with himself how far sermonic 
phraseology has dogmatic validity for Calvin. With a somewhat 
less arbitrary disregard of that portion of the subject which he 
reckons inconsiderable, he might have gathered from my examina- 
tion of the Genevan Catechism’ that it was not niceties of 
theological doctrine, but the severest limitation to general 
religious truth that Calvin desiderated, at any rate in a catechism. 
Must not the case have been similar in preaching? The brief 
remarks in the introduction about this point can hardly decide 
the matter. How readily we can be misled by a failure to 
recognize the distinction between pulpit expressions and a 
circumspect, carefully drafted exposition of doctrine, a com- 
parison between the treatment by Miilhaupt of the satisfaction 
of Christ (p. 129 sq.) and the Jmstitutes (Il, 16) manifests. A _ 
further consideration suggests itself here. Whence does he 
derive his principle of division for the “ outstanding religious 
topics of Calvin’s preaching”? He devotes five sections to 
them :—(1) Benefits (principally, attitude to nature), (2) The 
Creator and His Law, (3) Sin, (4) Justification, (5) Idea of God. 
Why this sequence, this selection in particular? A similar 
subjectivity rules in the details furnished in the above-named 
sections. One occupies much space, another is not treated 
at all, or only flimsily.* No contribution to the theology of the 
Reformation can be discovered here, for this reason. The 
plenteous material for future interpretation and collocation is 
of no slight value, and it is enhanced by many specific, note- 
worthy observations. The impression, it must be admitted, 
suffers from the fact that Miilhaupt’s style, in its straining after 
precision, not seldom grows tortuous, not to say unintelligible. 
One has frequently to peruse Calvin’s simple, pellucid language 
t Vd. Heidelberger Katechismus u. 4 verwandte Katechismen, 1907, Einl p. xxxviii. 
2 ¢.g. Predestination receives notice only on pp. 31, 120, 127. 
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first of all in the quotation given in a footnote, ere he can 
Miilhaupt’s reproduction of it in the text." On the whole his 
work, in consequence of an ill-defined and overwrought objective, 
has not borne the fruit which it might have deserved per se, 
considering the marks of diligence it bears and the affluence of 
thought it evinces. 

When we try to conclude our survey with a few comprehen- 
sive remarks, we find that in the present-day study of Calvin 
zeal and vitality are reflected, but also the bizarre, almost chaotic 
condition of German theology to-day. There has hardly been 
a decade in which so many notable attempts have been made by 
German divines to explore the spirit of Calvin. But a steadfast 
foundation of common convictions is wanting; and it is only 
from such a ground that an advance into the thought-world 
of the great Genevan can be undertaken with more active energy 
and lasting success. In spite of Bauke’s work, the earlier studies 
of Calvin are little regarded ; every enquirer starts, as it were, 
afresh, and handles a segment of Calvin’s system of thought not 
only at his discretion, but according to his own prepossessions, 
nay, after his own method, without rendering more than sub- 
jective account to himself of his right to pursue such a course. 
Obviously, research as a whole is more hindered than furthered 
by this process. Yet even this onesided preoccupation with 
Calvin is better than the indifference with which, in the last 
century, people contented themselves, in regard to the Genevese 
Reformer, with a couple of paragraphs in a his ry, of dogma and 
with—Kampschulte. As soon as the combat inéthe arena of 
systematic theology, which at present chiefly ongpent German 
theology, have led to a less complicated situation; opportunity 
will probably occur, even in Germany, for perfecting the long- 
contested and still pitiably lacking delineation of the Reformer’s 
theology in a satisfactory and convincing nant that day 
the monographs just enumerated possess their Value, although 
their conclusions, as we have shown, cannot be utilized without 
reserve and amplification. 

A. Lane. 
Halle a.S., Germany. 


* e.g. Calvin says (Op. 196 8q.) simply in the words of the Heidelberg Catechism that 
“ not only to others, but to me’’, the promise of God avails. Molhaupt makes of this :—" Where 
a will expressing itself and really embracing my situation as a sinner speaks "’ (p. 124). 
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THE GOD OF MERCY 


“ For I say that Christ became a servant of circumcision for the sake of God's 
truth, in order to establish the fathers’ promises and that the Gentiles should 
praise God for His mercy.”—Romans xv. 8, 9a. 
Tue apostle Paul was a man of whom these four statements may 
be pre-eminently made :— 

First.—His soul dwelt in the heights of Christian truth and 
joy, Ephesians i. 3ff. He knew and loved the Risen Saviour 
Who had died for him and us; gratefully he remembered the 
free grace of God and the power to save. If you happen to think 
in Kierkegaard’s categories (the infinite qualitative difference 
between time and eternity), you may say that Paul’s mind and 
heart were at home in eternity. 

Second.—His interests were very practical; he wanted to 
behave like a saved man who trusted in God through Jesus Christ 
and thanked God for His grace ; he wanted his hearers to behave 
like saved people who trust in God and thank God for His 
grace. Adapting Barth’s guide Kierkegaard again, Paul’s 
acquaintance with eternity threw long deep shadows, or, if 
you prefer, sent bright gleams, into the lower world of time.’ 

Third.—His whole thinking was steeped in the form and 
spirit of the Old Testament, the Bible on which he had been 
brought up. During those blind days at Damascus the remem- 
bered words of this book, in the light of the heavenly vision, 
must have been part of Paul’s prayerful preparation for baptism. 
These same Scriptures he commends to Christians : Romans xv. 4, 
1 Corinthians x. 11, 2 Timothy iii. 14-16. When he wrote this 
passage the apostle was thinking of Psalm cxvii.: “ Praise Jehovah, 
all ye Gentiles; praise Him, all ye peoples: for His merciful 
kindness is great toward us, and the truth of Jehovah shall be 
forever. Praise ye Jehovah.” 

Fourth.—He was a close and logical thinker. His thoughts 
are closely worked in together like the threads in a piece of 


Indebtedness is acknowledged to L. M. Hollander, Selections from the Writings of Kierkegaard, 

University of Texas Bulletin No. 2326, July, 1923, 75 cents; 30 pp- of introduction and some 
200 pp. of translation from the Danish, in the University’s comparative literature series; published 
by the University at Austin, Texas; and to Walter Lowrie, Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis, 
1932: they make parts of the melancholy Danish poseur’s writings available in English. My adapta- 
vow el the tact that oven Loweie dese ant 
in every place insist that according to the Kierkegaard-Barth scheme eternity is not merely before 
and after time but also around and above time. Cf. Professor Wm. C. Robinson’s note, p. 112, 
Usion Seminary Review, XL, 1, October, 1928, in an article on the theology of Barth. 
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beautiful and elaborately woven brocade. The development 
of his exposition of the power of God unto salvation in this 
epistle is marvellously intricate, and some topics recur again and 
again. Paul’s typical written discourse is not the “ introduction, 
three main heads, and conclusion ”, of so much modern homi- 
letics ; nor the evenly twisted strands of a rope: but rather 
the elaborate and complicated pattern of a many-coloured 
tapestry." The intricate recurving arrangement of the great 
missionary theologian’s ideas makes us feel sometimes that his 
thinking is tangled: but Paul’s logic is better than that of our 
textbooks on rhetoric and forensic. 

We may expect light from above to help us live now at the 
end of the first third of the twentieth century, if by the help of 
the Old Testament we unravel some of the threads of Paul’s 
close-woven thought. 

Into the body of this paragraph (verses 7-13), Paul introduces 
a chain of Old Testament predictions about Gentiles praising 
God (9-12). Prophets of old, in the days when Israel was 
Jehovah’s peculiar people and when all Gentile nations were 
idolatrous and wicked heathen, prophets of little Israel with 
matchless faith had announced that some day their own nation’s 
God would be worshipped, praised, and trusted by all nations. 
One link in this chain of quotations is the first half of the short 
117th Psalm: “ Praise the Lord, all ye nations, and laud Him, 
all ye peoples.” ‘The rest of the Psalm gives two reasons for 
this praise, the greatness of His mercy* and the everlasting 
endurance of God’s truth. Presumably Paul regarded his own 
missionary work among the Gentiles as part of the fulfilment 
of these predictions of ten, fifteen, and eight centuries before. 
To his practical mind, the Scriptures, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, carry instruction for us, that we may hope or trust® in 
Christ as Isaiah foretold. 

Of this hope or trust Paul has just written in verse 4. His 
words may mean that we are to have this hope through our 
endurance, perhaps endurance built upon Holy Writ, and through 


* Observe the numerous threads that are so appropriately knotted together in the closing doxology, 
xvi. 25-27. On this doxology v. Sanday and Headlam, /aternational Critical Commentary in lec., 
PP 432-6. 

t, where the “ merciful kindness’ of our King James 
version, MON, from “IDf}, grace, is replaced by f\eos, mercy. The tetragrammaton is 
rendered by xiipios. 

3 ve. 12; Prwes, ve. 135 cf. same, ve. 4. 
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the Bible’s encouragement tous. May his words not have another 
meaning instead ? These things were written aforetime that we 
through the endurance of the Scriptures might have hope: 
that is, because the Bible has lasted so long* we may be confident 
that it is true and depend upon its account of the future. And 
also through the encouragement of precious promises in this 
Holy Book we may have hope. 

Then Paul, the practical missionary whose soul dwelt up in 
heavenly regions among the blessings of Christ, from the depth 
of profoundly reasoned discussion comes up for air: he invokes 
a blessing upon his readers, a blessing from the God of endurance 
and encouragement. Paul wanted the Christians of Rome 
_ to have the same mind one toward another after the manner of 
Christ Jesus. Paul, practical, high-thinking, deep-reasoning, 
Bible-soaked, wants believers to have the same mind toward 
one another according to Christ Jesus, to have the same mind in 
us that was in Christ Jesus, to set our affections on the things 
above.* What effect will this likemindedness have on us ? With 
one accord and with one mouth we shall glorify the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the first time, verse 6, 
Paul has introduced the glory of God into this passage. 

But Paul has not said his all about the glory of God. He 
brings in the example of Christ, in the matter of our receiving 
one another, as he has already cited his example of seeking to 
please others rather than self. Christ received us for the glory 
of God. In more exact American, perhaps, Christ took us up 
for the glory of God. He received sinners and ate with them ; 
He came to seek and to save that which was lost ; He gave Him- 
self for our sins that He might deliver us. For the glory of God 
_we ought to receive one another too.’ Here is the second 
mention of the glory of God. Not only will we have the same 
mind to glorify God; but imitating Jesus we will receive one 
another to the glory of God as Christ received us for the glory 
of God, with a view to the glory of God. 

Then Paul starts a new sentence that aims toward a third 
mention of the glory of God. Paul is building up a climax that 


? See the uses of iwouord in the Septuagint; especially Job xiv. 19 and 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 
In the same Greek version the truth of the Lord yuéve: unto the age; the verb is not expressed 
in the Hebrew, and a copula should be supplied. 


2 The same Greek verb is used in Rom. xv. 5; Phil. ii. 2, 3, 5; Col. ii. 2. 


$3 The words, “for the glory of God”’, even with Westcott and Hort’s inserted comma, may 
modify either the imperative or the indicative. Since an example to be followed is in question, some 
of the colour may be allowed to tint each of these two forms of rpockauSdrw. 
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is lofty but practical, that is based on the Old Testament, and 
that is intimately bound into his argument. ! 

The formal structure of each of these two paragraphs (1-6, 
7-13), is, “I urge, I say, I pray” (1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7, 8-12, 13). 
In each paragraph the second part includes an appeal to the 
example of Christ, a look back to the Old Testament, and a look 
forward to Christian hope. The second paragraph is intimately 
connected with the first, being, in fact, an elaboration of the same 
pattern with variations of the sort that give to Oriental art its 


characteristic balance without symmetry.* With a somewhat 


pleonastic “I say ” Paul introduces a sentence that unites the 
two motives for praising God given in Psalm cxvii. 

Paul says that Christ became a minister, a servant, of cir- 
cumcision, that is of the whole Mosaic law, for the sake of God’s 
truth. Observe three things :— 

(1) One physical and sacramental rite is used by metonymy* 
for the hard laws of Moses. God had given this rigid and exact- 
ing code to Israel. It was the strictest code in the world. It 
included worship, conduct, speech, and desire. | 

(2) Jesus Christ the Son of God, coming to save us, became a 
servant of this strict code. He, Creator and Lawgiver, became 
obedient beneath the sharp heavy rule that was laid upon Israel. 
It was no easy task to fulfil that law. But He obeyed it all and 
even, as Paul had shown in previous chapter, iii. 25, underwent 
its penalty of death. 

(3) Jesus did this for the sake of the truth of God. The 
truth of the Lord is, will be, shall be, must be forever. That 
God might be just and truthful in forgiving sinners, Jesus kept 
the law for us and then, innocent, served the law still more by 
dying under the law’s curse to endure the law’s ineluctable 
outcome for human sin. 

Paul goes on to state that in becoming a servant of the law 


' A perfect example is the great silver punch bow! of the officers’ mess of a famous regiment of the 
United States Army. The silver was loot from the Summer Palace at Peking which was sacked by 
allied troops in the Boxer Expedition. This loot was taken away from the soldiery but, instead of 
being returned to China, was made up into the great bowl by Japanese Workmen for a British firm. 
There is a dragon on each of the four sides of the bowl, but the dragons are unlike. Much that 
is most pleasing in modern art has structural balance but no symmetry. The principle of balance 
without symmetry makes it much easier to appreciate Hebrew poetry, and would have saved much 
vain effort to reduce the Psalms to classical and semi-classical metrical systems. 


2 More Paul's is oche, for the whole, circumcision (anarthrous) for all the 

painful, of the Ich the ised heirs of the 
Abrahamic covenant had been obligated since Sinai. There may be a second synecdoche in the 
background, the positive Mosaic law for any kind of legalism or works, for law in general. See 
Lowrie’s two fine pages, op. cit., 1gof,—though Lowrie seems not to be aware that his statements 
which may be new to some, are no novelties among the Bible-believing Reformed. 
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for the truth of God, Jesus established two things. Jesus made 
these two things come true. Jesus changes these promises into 
facts, and let them be known. 

For one thing, He established the fathers’ promises. He 

made the Old Testament promises of hope come true. The 
typical promise is the one to Abraham in Genesis xii. Long 
before the Incarnation Abraham had received much blessing, 
_ but blessing was still to come to Abraham’s descendants and 
through Abraham’s seed to all the nations of the earth. Jesus 
made these things come true. He changed these promises into 
facts, and let them be known. After His Resurrection “‘ from 
Moses and from all the prophets He interpreted (explained) 
. to them in all the Scriptures the things about Himself ” 
(Luke xxiv. 27). 
_ For the other thing, Jesus* established the new and abiding 
custom, that the Gentiles should glorify God.* The gospel 
became the power of God unto Salvation for Greeks and Romans 
as well as for Jews, Christ made the Old Testament promises 
come true. He changed these —- into facts and let them 
be known. 

We Gentiles are to glorify God for His mercy. This is 
Paul’s climax. With one accord believers with one mouth 
ought to glorify Jesus Christ’s God and Father. Because Jesus 
took up with us for God’s glory we ought to take up with one 
another for God’s glory. And now at last we learn why and how 
God wants us to glorify Him. For His mercy. 

God is Creator of the Universe of time and of eternity. 
At His word things came into being. He said, “ Let there be 
light ”, and the first light-waves began their journey across 
that space of whose curvature science now begins to speculate.’ 
But that is not why we should glorify Him. Glorify Him for 
His mercy. 


? Of course Paul uses the name Christ. I suppose that in synagogue preaching Paul proved that 
the historical Jesus was really the Christ (Messiah); that point once established, Paul usually called 
Him by the double name or else by the title Christ which, with or without the article, soon became 
@ proper name in his usage as in ours. 

# As I construe this ambiguous and strangely unbalanced sentence, the infinitive BeBacdou 
has a double object connected by the conjunction 8¢: first the substantive érayyeXas, then the 
infinitive clause ra £0yn Sotdoa: x.7.d.: establish the promises and establish the fact that . . . 


3 Eddington suggests, in The Expanding Universe, p. 115f, that the cosmic rays of recent discovery 

are rays of light that have been travelling around closed spherical spa ce since the world’s earliest 

“when the Universe was close to its initial Einstein state "’ pe the bubble had burst (/d., 

p- 106) or begun to burst (/d., p. 128). Using a word which Thornwell liked and Warfield loved, there 

are pregnant possibilities in the comparison of the first three or four verses of Genesis with this 
suggestion from the very foam on the first wave of contemporary science. 
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By His command rain falls and flowers bloom. By His 
command earth spins on its axis and whirls around the light- 
giving sun. By His command the star Arcturus at unimaginable 
distance sent rays of light, while the Columbian Exposition was 
open in Chicago in 1893, that reached the same city a few months 
ago and opened the Century of Progress. By His command 
all the world of nature, they tell us, from atom to far-distant 
star, obeys certain mathematical laws with calculable quantities 
so small that one writes the basic quantum with a decimal point 
followed by about two dozen zeros and-¢hen three real numbers. 
But that is not why we should glorify Him. Glorify God for 
His mercy. 

He is Wise, and Powerful, and Just, and Infinite, and True. 
But these are not enough reasons why we should glorify Him. 
Glorify God for His mercy. 

What is mercy ? Mercy is what a sinner needs. If you are 
reading these pages with the spirit of worship in your heart, open 
your English Bible at Luke xviii. 9-13. There you will find 
Jesus’ commentary on the statement that mercy is what a sinner 


needs." 
What is mercy? Shakespeare describes it in the words of 


sweet Portia as doctor of laws: 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God hi 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice . . . . 

. consider this— 

That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy, 
And that same ‘prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of 


What is mercy ? Jesus described it in the story of the Lost 
Son in Luke xv. Read what mercy is in verses 14-24. Then in 


' For our English “‘ mercy ”’ in that passage there is a different Greek word which sends the student 
on to Rom. iii. 25, or rather to iii. 23-25, where the words “ freely "’ and “ grace "’ show us the answer 
to the sinner’s need. Cf. note 3 above. Had Luke or Paul issued an annotated edition of this epistle, 
he might have indicated these cross-references. Cf. Moffatt, Grace im the New Testament, p. 126; 
also pp. 78f, 116-120, 37-39 passim. 
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the following verses of the chapter read what mercy is and what 
mercy is not. In this parable and the two others grouped with 
it, Jesus is justifying His own conduct as merciful and as the 
mercy of God ; the abrupt conclusion before the elder brother 
answers the father’s tender plea asks a pointed question of us: 
is there mercy in our attitude to sinners ? 

What is mercy? Jesus described mercy in purely human 
_ relationships, completely applicable to the world to-day, as you 
may re-read in Luke x. 25-37. In the last verse the lawyer 
recognizes the mercy of the Samaritan. Paul says that for the 
sake of God’s truth the Son of God became a Jew that we 
Gentiles might give glory to God for His: mercy. 

Therefore let us glorify God for His mercy. Mercy is the 
chief characteristic by which the Incomprehensible God is made 
known to us. Mercy is the chief reason for which we should 
praise His name. Mercy is the colour and shape by which we are 
to thank God. Mercy is the frame in which we ought to be 
likened to God. If we think mercifully we have the same mind 
in us that was in Christ Jesus. After all this whole passage is 
part of an appeal, not merely for mercy (xv. 1), but also for the 
most delicate kind of voluntary merciful consideration even for 
our brethren who differ from us on specific ethical details 
(xiv. I, 13, 15). It is not enough to chant praises to God for His 
mercy. We must love mercy and show mercy. Then our 
hearts may shout the Hallelujah of the 117th Psalm, and our 
lips may sing : 

Oh, Christ, He is the fountain, 
The deep, sweet well of love, 
The joys on earth I’ve tasted, 
More deep I'll drink above. 
There to an ocean fulness 

His mercy doth expand, 


And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Emmanuel’s land, 


Wm, T. Rivitre. 


Victoria, Texas, U.S.A. 
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“UR EN CHALDEE”, PATRIE D’ABRAHAM!' 


En choisissant le théme de la conférence de ce soir,? nous avons 
mesuré toute la difficulté d’une entreprise délicate. Car 
prononcer le nom d’Abraham, c’est se lancer dans un débat. 
Ce n’est, en effet, un mystére pour personne que le cycle des 
récits patriarcaux est d’une compréhension délicate et que c’est 
14 un terrain qui, pour beaucoup de savants éprouvés, se dérobe- 
rait sous les pas de ceux qui s’y hasarderaient. A ce risque nous 
n’avons pourtant pas voulu nous dérober, car dés l’instant ot 
il nous apparait que |’archéologie contemporaine est en passe de 
renouveler de fonden comble l’histoire méme du milieu biblique, 
nous sommes bien décidé 4 pousser plus avant les controntations 
qui s’imposent, nous voulons dire, celle des textes bibliques avec 
des documents indiscutables, ceux qui au XX® siécle sortent un 
peu partout, au hasard de la fouille. Sur cette toile de fond, 
ou se profile pour nous |’humanité d’il y a quatre mille ans, en 
marche vers son destin, se dresse en la dominant, la figure du pére 
des patriarches, l’ancétre méme de la premiére alliance. Car 
cette Révélation, dont pour nous, sans doute aucun, le point 
d’insertion est la Mésopotamie, cette Révélation va se nouer 
définitivement et, tous les textes anciens ou récents sont a cet 
égard formels, au sein de cette famille dont le berceau est “ Ur 
des Chaldéens ”. Et voici en deux mots le probléme: L’archéo- 
logie autorise-t-elle, en 1933, 4 relire le récit de la Genése, en 
pensant qu’il recouvre une réalité quelconque ? 

Et tout d’abord voici le texte: “Térach prit Abram son 
fils et Lot, fils de Haran, fils de son fils et Sarai, sa belle-fille, 
femme d’Abram son fils. Ils sortirent ensemble d’Ur des 
Chaldéens pour aller au pays de Canaan. IIs vinrent jusqu’a 
Char4n et ils y habitérent ” (Gen. xi. 31). 

Je m’excuse tout d’abord de me trouver dans l’obligation 
de commencer cet exposé par une discussion de critique biblique, 


' Permission is given to the Editors of Foi et Vie and Bulletin de la Société Calviniste de 
France to reproduce this important article (with due acknowledgment) in their respective 


journals.—Ep. 


2 Cette conférence a été donnée 4 |’ église réformée de Paris-Passy, le mardi 24 octobre 1933- 
Ceci explique le “ style parlé’’ du texte reproduit ici. Nous n’avons voulu ni le retoucher, ni 
remanier. De méme nous n’avons pu indiquer nos “ sources"’, mais 4 deux ses, au cours de la 
conférence nous avions tenu 4 dire ce que nous devions a divers savants. Nous les mentionnons plus 
loin. Enfin, la conclusion de notre exposé qui, dans cette publication, suit immédiatement ce que nous 
avons dit des tombeaux d’Ur, était dans la conférence, amenée par le commentaire qui accompagna la 
projection de quelque 60 clichés de monuments ou d’objets provenant des fouilles d’Ur. 
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mais c’est indispensable, car tout ce que je pourrai dire d’Ur, 
n’aurait plus aucun sens, si cette ville d’Ur, ramenée 4 la lumiére 
par les fouilles, n’était pas celle qui est mentionnée dans la Bible. 
Car c’est simplement ce que l’on conteste. En effet, méme 
parmi les savants qui estiment que les récits patriarcaux ont 
conservé des traits d’histoire, beaucoup émettent des doutes sur 
identification de la ville patriarcale. Tout le monde est 
d’accord pour rectifier légérement la traduction habituelle de 

. nos Bibles frangaises. Quand on lit “ Ur en Chaldée ”, il faut 
évidemment corriger en “ Ur des Chaldéens”. Petite nuance 
mais assez importante, car la mention des Chaldéens pose un 
probléme. Parler de “Chaldéens”, alors qu-il aurait fallu 
parler de “ Sumériens ” atteste certainement que le texte a été 
rédigé 4 une date assez basse, par un homme qui, évidemment, 
entendait autour de lui, parler des “ Chaldéens ” comme étant 
les habitants du Bas Euphrate. Car sans hésitation aucune, 
c’est vers le pays du Bas Euphrate qu’il faut regarder. Et ici, 
nous n’avons plus le seul texte biblique mais le renfort des 
documents babyloniens, qui, du X1V® au VII siécles av. J.C., 
parlent tous d’un pays de Kaldu ou de Kal-di, qui est proche du 
Golfe Persique. Donc, premiére conclusion, grace 4 la docu- 
mentation babylonienne: le pays des Kaldi est donc le pays des 
Chaldéens bibliques et d’une ville d’Ur, il n’existe que celle 
retrouvée par les fouilles 4 quelques kilométres 4 l’OQuest de 
l’Euphrate, sur le site d’E]-Umghéir. 

Mais, avant de considérer la localisation d’Ur comme 
résolue, il faut encore répondre a une autre objection. Les 
savants qui précisément n’acceptent pas que Ur des Chaldéens 
soit en basse Mésopotamie, 14 ot nous le placgons, invoquent 
ce texte de Josué xxiv. 2: “ Vos péres, Térach, pére d’Abraham 
et pére de Nachor, habitaient anciennement de |’autre cété du 
fleuve”, de l’Euphrate. Preuve, disent-ils, que Ur, qui est 
a Ouest, donc “ de ce cété du fleuve ” n’est pas la ville biblique 
et que cette derniére est en haute Mésopotamie, quelque part 
prés de Charan, au pays araméen. 

A cela on peut faire deux réponses : rien ne prouve d’abord 
que le moment auquel songe Josué ne se rapporte pas précisément 
au temps ou les patriarches habitaient en Haute-Mésopotamie, 
apres leur sortie d’Ur, mais méme si Josué songeait au temps 
ou ils étaient encore 4 Ur, il n’avait pas a s’exprimer autrement. 


En 1933, Ur est a dix kilométres 4 |’Ouest de |’Euphrate, mais 
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en 2,000 av. J.C. ’Euphrate coulait aux portes mémes d’Ur. 
On a retrouvé a Ur des textes qui sont formels. Bien plus, on a 
retrouvé ce que |’on appelle “le port ” d’Ur. I] faut donc bien 
se garder d’oublier ce déplacement du cours du fleuve, puisqu’il 
explique tout. Ainsi donc, nous concluons: “Ur des Chal- 
déens ”’, yille biblique, est certainement la ville retrouvée par les 
fouilles. 

Le texte nous garde ensuite le souvenir d’une migration : 
de Ur (Basse Mésopotamie) 4 Charan (Haute Mésopotamie). 
Qu’en dit Parchéologie ? L’archéologie n’a rien trouvé dans 
les ruines d’Ur confirmant explicttement ce départ, le situant 
ou Vexpliquant. Mais nous ajoutons, larchéologie n’a~ rien 
trouvé permettant de mettre en doute ce trait biblique< Bien 
plus, elle apporte au contraire, tout un faisceau de concordances 
ou de coincidences, comme on voudra, qui ne laissent pas que 
d’étre assez troublantes. Ur-Char4n, telle est ]’étape patriarcale. 
Y a-t-il quelque crédit 4 y attacher? Sans hésitation, nous 
répondons ; oul. 

Nous allons apporter-immédiatement quelques éléments 
d’appréciation.' Et tout d’abord la ville biblique de Charan 
n’est pas un mythe. Le nom en est rigoureusement conservé, 
aujourd’hui encore, par la cité moderne de Harran, au bord 
du Balih affluent de ’Euphrate, mais emplacement méme de 
la ville antique est 4 rechercher 4 environ 1 h. 1/2 de marche au 
N.O., en un lieu que les Arabes appellent encore eski-Harran 
(viel Harran). Voila le premier fait. Tout cela est trés bien, 
dira quelqu’un, mais a partir de quelle époque sait-on de source 
certaine, qu’il y ait eu une ville de Harran? De source absolu- 
ment certaine: au XIV® siécle, la région de Harran est men- 
tionée dans un traité signé entre un roi hittite et un roi mitannien. 
Mais on peut avec la plus grande probabilité penser que la ville 
apparait au moins goo ans plus tét, car des tablettes trouvées en 
Anatolie, trés providentiellement datées du sceau du roi d’Ur, 
Ibi-Sin (vers 2212-2187) portent aussi Harana. Charan existe 
donc dés le III¢@ millénaire et, 4 moitié chemin entre le Tigre et 
’Euphrate. C’est létape réguliére entre la Mésopotamie et 
la Haute Syrie. Il est encore intéressant de le préciser, Harran(u) 
en assyrien, signifie route, route des caravanes, des expéditions 
et du commerce. Mais cette étape est encore bien autre chose, 


1 Nous sommes avant tout redevable ici, des travaux de Dhorme (Revue Biblique, 1928, p. 366 ss.) 
et d’un de ses cours suivi 4 Jérusalem, dans l"hiver 1927-28. 
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car c’est un centre de pélerinage. Et c’est ici que les coincidences 
vont devenir singuli¢rement troublantes. 

Ur est par excellence la ville ot l’on adore, en premiére 
ligne, le dieu lunaire, que les Sumériens appellent Nannar et les 
Sémites, Sin. Harran, comme par hasard, adore aussi, en 
premiére ligne, le dieu lunaire Sin. Les anciens qui ont pensé 
que les dieux n’aimaient pas le célibat, devaient adjoindre au 
dieu masculin, ce que lon appelle la déesse parédre. A Ur, 
4 cété de Sin-Nannar, on adore donc une déesse qui s’appelle 
Nin-Gal (la grande dame). Comme par hasard, a Harran, on 
adore en méme temps que Sin, la déesse Nin-Gal. A Ur, un 
des sanctuaires de la déesse s’appelle la “‘ bit-gipdri”. A Harran, 
un texte de dédicace, qualifie la déesse de celle qui habite dans 
la “ bit-gipari”. Les coincidences sont encore renforcées, 
quand on apprend que le roi babylonien, Nabonide restaure en 
méme temps les temples d’Ur et de Harran et que du méme 
roi, la mére est prétresse de Sin 4 Harran et la fille grande 
prétresse du culte de Sin a Ur. 

Il suffit, et la conclusion s’impose: les textes babyloniens 
attestent qu’entre Ur (ville de “ Chaldée ”) et Harran (ville de 
Haute-Mésopotamie ou du pays araméen) il exista toujours des 
relations extrémement suivies, 4 tel point que Harran peut 
apparaitre rigoureusement comme une réplique d’Ur. Et 
seulement d’Ur, car fait remarquable, seul dans toute la basse 
‘Mésopotamie, Ur a la lune comme dieu local. Ur et Chardn. 
Lorsque la Bible associe ces deux noms, elle n’invente rien, mais 


apporte simplement une confirmation 4 ce que nous connaissions © 


par ailleurs. 

Est-il possible d’aller plus loin et de situer dans le temps, 
- puisque la localisation dans l’espace est chose possible, cette 
sortie, cette marche vers le Nord de la tribu patriarcale ? Cela, 
c’est tout le probléme de la date d’Abraham. Puisque les 
textes babyloniens n’ont pas jusqu’ici, la plus petite mention 
de cet exode, il faut regarder vers les données scripturaires. 
Un seul passage sert de base a toute la discussion et c’est l’un des 
plus controversé, parce que le rédacteur se transforme brusque- 
ment en historien, avec le début du chap. XIV de la Genése: 
“Il arriva, au temps d@ Amraphel, rot de Chinear, d’ Arjok rot 
@’Ellasar, de Kedor-Laomer rot d’Elam, de Tideal rot des nations, 
qu’tls firent la guerre a Béra, rot de Sodome . . . ”, etc. Et 
cest Vhistoire de l’expédition qui se termine par une razzia 


per | 


oy 
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dont est victime le clan de Lot, ce qui motive l’intervention 
d@’Abraham qui mobilise 318 serviteurs et qui délivre son frére, 
sa famille et lui rend tous ses biens. Les Orientaux n’ont pas 
peur d’exagérer, et il faut avouer que les rois n’étaient guére 
dignes de ]’étre s’ils n’ont pu résister, toutes forces réunies, a la 
contre-attaque, méme fougueuse de 318 hommes. . . . Mais 
cela, c’est une autre question et le seul point 4 examiner en ce 
moment, c’est la mention des quatre rois. Si on peut les identifier, 
du coup, Abraham prend pied dans Vhistoire, en tout cas dans 
le temps, car méme avec les hésitations compréhensibles quand 
il faut fixer dans sa liste dynastique un roi qui vivait au II® ou 
au ITI¢ millénaire av. J.C., c’est pourtant un élément de certitude. 
ll faut reconnaitre que les identifications sont difficiles. 
Est-ce 4 dire qu’elles soient absolument inexistantes? Nous 
ne le croyons pas. Et tout d’abord, “ Amraphel roi de Chinear”’. 
Chinear c’est la Babylonie. De Amraphel il n’y a qu’un nom 
qui puisse étre rapproché, celui de Hammurabi. Aujourd’hui, 
beaucoup abandonnent ce temps, parce que le “ Tideal rot des 
nations” est identifié par eux avec le roi hittite Tudhalia, qui 
vivait au XV® siécle. Cependant ceci ne s’impose absolument 
pas: car on connait aussi un Tudhalia antérieur au précédent 
et qui régnait 4 Boghaz-Keui, en Anatolie, vers 1920-1890. 
Hammurabi régnait 4 Babylone entre 1955-1913. Du coup 
Paccord est absolu: Hammurabi-Amraphel et Tudhalia Ier- 
Tideal sont contemporains. Ce qui fait déja deux rois sur quatre. 
Car il y en a deux autres 4 identifier. “ Arjoc rot d’Ellasar” 
dit la Genése. Ellasar, c’est la ville sumérienne de Larsa. 
A Larsa y a-t-il un roi du nom d’Arjoc ou de quelque nom 
similaire ? C’est 4 examiner de prés et les linguistes ont cru 
pouvoir rapprocher de Arjoc, le roi de Larsa Eri-Aku, Rim-Aku 
ou Rimsin, qui régnait de 1985 4 1925. Si cela était, il s’en 
faudrait de cing ans que Rimsin ait régné en méme temps que 
Tudhalia et Hammurabi. Cinq ans, c’est assez peu de chose, 
on en conviendra, d’autant plus que les rectifications sont toujours 
possibles dans une ville qui commence seulement maintenant 
4 étre fouillée (Le cas s’est produit l’an passé pour Tello, ou, 
aprés nos fouilles, un roi nommé Ugmé a da rétrograder de sept 
places dans la liste dynastique, parce que nous avions trouvé une 
inscription d’une rigoureuse précision qui l’exigeait). Doncilya 
la trois rois, qui sont presque rigoureusement contemporains. 


I] reste le quatriéme: “ Kedor-Laomer, roi d’Elam”. Celui-ci 
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n’a pas été retrouvé. Tout ce qu’on peut dire, c’est que le 


rédacteur biblique n’a pas forgé un nom imaginaire, mais s’est 
inspiré de l’élamite Kudur (serviteur) et de Lagamar, nom d’une 
_ déesse élamite. Le nom du roi d’Elam signifierait donc: 
“ serviteur de (la déesse) Lagamar ”’. 

Voila le résultat de l’examen. II est loin d’étre négatif 
et il y a un concours de coincidences qui orientent toutes vers 
le XX® siécle av. J.C. Sur ce point fixe Hammurabi-Amraphel, 
on pourrait donc conclure que, au temps de Hammurabi, Abram 
est déja fixé en Palestine. La sortie d’Ur a donc dé avoir lieu — 
de 20 4 30 ans avant, c’est-a-dire au temps du prédécesseur 
immédiat de Hammurabi, Sin-Muballit. Coincidence encore. 
Nous savons, par un texte babylonien, “ que la XIV® année de 
Sin-Muballit, les gens d’Ur furent passés au fil de l’épée”, 
Que ces représailles sévéres aient été suivies ou précédées d’une 
migration, il n’y aurait rien d’étonnant, et c’est 4 se demander 
si la sortie d’Ur n’est pas 4 rapprocher de ce massacre historique- 
ment attesté. | 

Nous en étions 14 de nos connaissances jusqu’au mois de 
septembre dernier, quand brusquement un des documents 
trouvés tout récemment, sur la céte phénicienne, 4 Ras Shamra, 
par l’expédition Schaeffer et Chenet, documents dont le déchiffre- 
ment est lent et compliqué, car la langue en est absolument 
nouvelle, a été publié qui a mis tous les savants en émoi. Le 
texte n’est pas long: trois lignes, mais il est capital :— 

“Térach fit se lever la nouvelle lune 
Il chassa Sin sa femme 
Et Nikkar sa bien-aimée (disant) 
Comme les criquets, vous habiterez la plaine 
Comme les sauterelles (vous habiterez) les confins du 
_désert.” 

Il faut signaler quelle lumiére inattendue ce texte apporte 
4 la tradition biblique que nous venons d’étudier.* Térach, 
c’est le nom méme donné par la Bible. Sin, c’est le dieu lunaire 
d’Ur. WNikkar, c’est la déesse parédre, rencontrée 4 Ur, sous 
la forme Ningal. Ce qui signifie que le récit biblique de la 
sortie d’Ur, par ou il faut entendre une migration emportant 
avec elle son culte, ses divinités, est attesté et confirmé par une 


i Le texte a été publi¢ par M. Virolleaud (Syria, XIV, p. 149) et commenté immédiatement 
par M. René Dussaud, qui en a souligné la particuliére importance dans ses rapports avec la documenta- 
tion biblique (Rewwe de I'Histoire des Religions, Tome CVIII, juillet-aodt 1933, p. 32 et =). Le 
numéro de la Revue a paru en septembre, ce qui explique ce que nous disous plus haut. 
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tradition qui avait cours en Phénicie au XIV® siécle av. J.C. 
Quand donc on nous dit que la tradition biblique de Genése 
xi, 31 est de la source dite sacerdotale, et qu’elle ne date que 
du V® siécle, nous disons que si la rédaction est de date basse, 
ce qui aprés le texte de R. Shamra n’est plus du tout certain, 
le fait relaté est beaucoup plus ancien, puisqu’au XIV® siécle 
av. J.C, il est retrouvé sur une tablette d’argile. 

Térach est sorti d’Ur avec sa famille, emmenant ses divinités, 
en premier lieu, son dieu lunaire, Sin. ‘Térach, et tous les siens, 
4 Ur, sont des polythéistes. C’est la conclusion de l’archéologie. 
C’était d’ailleurs déja celle d’un homme comme Josué qui dans 
la plaine de Sichem s’adressant 4 ses concitoyens, s’écriait : 
“Vos péres, Térach pére d’ Abraham et pére de Nachor, habitatent 
au commencement de Tautre coté du fleuve, et tls servaient d autres 
dieux”’ (Josué xxiv. 2). L’archéologie, Pépigraphie le confir- 
ment point par point et cela rend encore plus lumineux et plus 
extraordinaire le redressement qui va s’opérer quand le fils 
méme du polythéiste Térach, de l’adorateur de Sin et de Ningal, 
quand Abraham aura la révélation d’un autre dieu, du dieu 
nouveau, du dieu unique. La Révélation est désormais a 
oeuvre. 

Et maintenant, revenons 4 |’archéologie, revenons 4 Ur des 
Chaldéens, a la ville d’ou sortirent les Térachites et efforcons-nous 
de retrouver l’atmosphére de la cité royale, de la ville du dieu 
lune, de la ziggurat, de ses temples, de ses palais, de ses tombeaux. 
Religion, prospérité, magnificence, d’un art extraordinaire. 
Voila Ur et ses trois caractéristiques essentielles. 

Il n’y a rien de plus intéressant que le retour des villes 
antiques 4 la lumiére et dans la mémoire des hommes. C’est 
le cas pour Ur. Un hardi explorateur du XVIIE® siécle, Pietro 
Della Valle y passe en 1625, ramasse quelques briques et s’étonne 
des signes qu’elles ont conservés: lettres en forme de coins et 
d’étoiles. Il note aussi que le bitume est employé dans ce pays 
en guise de mortier. Et c’est tout. En 1849, l’anglais Loftus 
qui n’a peur ni des lions qui infestent la région, ni des bédouins 
voleurs, parcourt toute la basse Mésopotamie. I] voit Larsa, 
Warka et un lieu que les Arabes appellent “ el-Umgheir”: le 
degré. Il ramasse quelques briques, quelques cylindres et les 
emporte. Seulement a cette époque, personne n’est capable 
de lire correctement les signes bizarres qui les recouvrent. Sir 


Henry Rawlinson croit pouvoir déchiffrer Ur, mais cela géne 
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Pexégése du temps, qui croyait que Warka était Ur de la Bible, 
En 1854, le consul anglais 4 Bassorah, Taylor, travaille 4 explorer 
ce que l’on appelle “le grand Temple” et qui est la ziggurat. 
Naturellement il cherche des objets et “ l’or ” que les Bédouins 
y disent caché. Sa chance lui sourit, mais au lieu d’or il trouve 
4 chaque angle de la tour, un cylindre bien gravé, qui a été caché 
14 au VIE siécle av. J.C., par le roi de Babylone Nabonide, qui se 
félicite d’avoir mené a bien la restauration d’un monument 
construit par deux rois d’Ur, du III® millénaire, Urnammu et 
Dungi. Désormais, il n’ya plus de doute, el-Umgheir est bien Ur. 

Mais personne ne s’en soucie plus. Les Frangais ont com- 
mencé Tello, les Allemands Babylone. Et puis c’est la guerre, 
la campagne de Mésopotamie, |’échec anglais 4 Kut-el-Amara, 
Péchec vengé en 1917. En 1918, armistice. La Mésopotamie 
va devenir l’Iraq, sous mandat anglais. En 1919, le British 
- Museum envoie le Dr. Hall, car le capitaine —Thompson de 
Intelligence Service a déja donné son avis sur une fouille 
possible en Basse-Mésopotamie. Les Anglais aimeraient travail- 
ler 4 Warka, Larsa ou Umma qui sont entre le Tigre et |’Euphrate, 
mais le pays est trop peu sir et personne n’oserait s’y risquer. 
Il vaut mieux rester 4 proximité du train Bagdad-Basrah. 
A “ Ur-Junction ” il y a un centre d’aviation militaire. “ Ur et 
sa banlieue ”’, le choix est fait. : 

Aprés Thompson, Hall commence !’exploration. débute 
a Ur. C’est assez ingrat comme résultat. Il déménage pour 
Eridu, qui est un site un peu plus au sud. Le cheik du coin 
fait du chantage et réclame 600 Roupies argent, refusant le 
papier anglais et accepte pour ce prix, de donner 30 hommes 
pendant quinze jours. Résultat intéressant, mais rien de 
-sensationnel. Hall émigre 4 nouveau et s’installe 4 el-Obeid. 
Cette fois, c’est mieux. On met au jour un temple du III¢ 
millénaire, avec des reliefs de bronze, des panneaux décoratifs 
en coquille, des colonnes en mosaiques et tout cela a fleur de sol. 
En outre, la civilisation qui domine est reconnue immédiatement 
pour avoir été la premiére en Mésopotamie, avec ses pots peints, 
ses faucilles, ses haches en terre et en pierre. Hall rentre en 
Angleterre. Il est remplacé a la téte de l’expédition par Woolley 
qui n’est pas un inconnu, a déja fouillé en Haute Syrie, 4 Karke- 
mich et surtout a une grande connaissance du milieu arabe, 
puisqu’il a pour ami intime, le fameux Lawrence de “ La Révolte 


dans le Désert ”’. 
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La fouille d’installe définitivement 4 Ur en 1922. Métho- 
diquement, patiemment, la ville est explorée, de proche en proche. 
La ziggurat est complétement dégagée, mais, comme objets, 
c’est peu rémunérateur et ce n’est pas avee des monuments qu’on 
remplit un musée! Seulement ce n’est pas en un* an qu’on 
arrive 4 des résultats sur un site de Basse-Mésopotamie. Le 
British Museum persiste. La campagne qui suit est meilleure : 
plusieurs stéles, des fragments de statues et des monuments 
- en relation avec la ziggurat. Nouvelle campagne: de nouveau 
des stéles, de nouveau des statues. C’est ensuite la campagne 
1926-27. En janvier 1928, en librairie parait la deuxiéme partie. 
du rapport de Woolley, et en le parcourant, on trouve sur une 
des planches, la reproduction d’un poignard en or cloisonné, 
découvert dix mois avant. Mais tout cela n’est rien, car le coup 
de tonnerre éclate immédiatement aprés: Woolley a trouvé les 
tombes royales et si certaines ont été violées, elles sont pourtant 
pleines de trésors. 

Et le monde savant qui était encore sous le coup de la 
trouvaille de Tout-an-Khamon, est 4 nouveau en émoi. D’autant 
plus que nous sommes non pas au XV® siécle avant notre ére, 
mais au milieu du IV® millénaire, entre 3,500 et 3,200 dit 
Woolley. 

Le probléme des tombeaux d’Ur est un de ceux dont on 
peut dire qu’il est terriblement complexe. Il y a d’abord 
les trésors, extraordinaires; il y a ensuite les rites étranges, 
horribles, qui doivent étre évoqués. Que les rois ou les reines 
d’Ur soient, 4 leur mort, couchés dans un tombeau qui n’est 
d’ailleurs nullement luxueux, et qu’on les entoure de leurs 
trésors, c’est normal. Ce qui ne lest pas du tout, c’est qu’en 
méme temps, dans ou a proximité des tombeaux, on ait couché, 
systématiquement, d’autres étres condamnés ainsi 4 mort: 
hommes, femmes, animaux. Avec la reine Shubad, 25 personnes 
ont été sacrifiées. Avec le roi Abargi, §2. Mais le record, 
c’est le “ puits des morts”, avec 74 cadavres alignés. Or le 
probléme se pose, car rien dans les constatations ne suppose 
qu’il y ait eu un sacrifice violent. En effet, s’il est évidemment 
impossible, aprés plus de 5,000 ans, de faire une autopsie révéla- 
trice, on en est réduit aux constatations. Impossibilité d’une 
mort violente, répéte Woolley. Les corps reposent dans |’ordre 
le plus absolu. Les ornements des cheveux, particuli¢rement 
fragiles, sont en place, ce qui serait impossible, si l’on eat frappé 
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la personne 4 la téte, ou si on l’eit jetée par terre, ou si on l’eftt 
tuée a l’extérieur du puits funéraire, puis trainée ensuite a 
Yintérieur. De méme, pour les animaux des charriots, attelés, 
De méme pour les palefreniers ou pour les conducteurs. Mais 
enfin, tous ces gens ont trouvé la mort! Comment? 

Il semble bien, d’aprés Woolley, qu’il faille admettre ceci : 
au moment des funérailles du monarque, toute sa cour |’a 
suivi, volontairement et pourrait-on dire, joyeusement, per- 
suadée que dans |’au-dela, la vie se poursuivait identique, avec 
les mémes habitudes, les mémes nécessités, la méme cérémonial. 
Descendus dans la tombe, d’eux-mémes, les membres de la cour 
recevaient leur emplacement, s’étendaient, et absorbaient a 
haute dose une drogue violente qui les endormait. Drogue, 
mais non poison, car il y aurait eu trace de la lutte du corps se 
débattant contre l’empoisonnement. Sans doute, enfin, lun 
des survivants rectifiait les alignements, la position des parures 
et remontait rapidement. Alors, on comblait de terre la tombe 
et les couloirs d’accés. C’était fini. Endormis d’opium ou de 
hachich, prés de leur roi glacé par la mort, les courtisans et 
dames de cour entraient insensibles dans la mort et dans ]’eau-dela. 

La conclusion s’impose et elle est du domaine de histoire 
des Religions en méme temps que de histoire pure. Ur est 
Villustration la plus brillante de la civilisation de la Basse Méso- 
potamie. Ville sumérienne, cité royale, avec vraisemblablement 
trois grandes dynasties, elle a rayonné d’un éclat qui serait resté 
insoupgonné sans les trouvailles des tombeaux royaux. La 
civilisation extraordinaire qui s’y trouve représentée atteint 
largement 4 la perfection, et cela dés le IV® millénaire. L’or y 
est employé sans mesure et avec une telle profusion qu’il semble 
avoir abondé, Cet or était importé. D’ow? Sinai, Nubie? 
Nul n’en sait rien, mais cela implique un commerce et tout un 
déploiement de caravanes: bateaux sur le désert des eaux, 
chameaux sur le désert de sables. Commergants, navigateurs, 
artisans, de tout premier ordre. Tels sont les sumériens révélés 
par les fouilles, que ce soit celles d’Ur, de Tello, de Warka. 

Mais chez ces hommes ingénieux, il y a bien autre chose 
encore qu’un don pour ce qui est matiére. L’esprit y trouve 
aussi sa part: littérature, mathématiques, astronomie, médecine. 
Est-ce tout ? Ce serait les trahir que d’omettre l’essentiel : 
leur ame, car cette Ame se révéle toute orientée vers des pré- 
occupations d’ordre spirituel et religieux. Préoccupations non 
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pas intermittentes, mais permanentes, Faites de ses aspirations 
profondes qui sont au fond du coeur des hommes quand ils sont 
4 la recherche de quelque chose d’autre que le terrestre ou que 
’humain. La vie sumérienne plonge par toutes ses fibres, 
dans la religion. C’est la religion qui inspire tout. C’est elle 
qui explique tout. C’est elle qui domine tout. Le ciel, la terre, 
les eaux: Anu, Enlil, Ea. Le ciel, parce que c’est lui qui abrite 
les luminaires. La terre, parce que c’est d’elle qu’on vit. Les 
eaux, parce que sans eau, c’est la mort. Voila pourquoi il y a 
tant de temples, voila pourquoi chaque citoyen signant ses lettres 
ou ses contrats, se recommande de sa divinité tutélaire. 

Et c’est dans cette atmosphére de prospérité, de luxe et de 
religion qu’il faut situer la famille de Térach, le clan des Sémites, 
fixé 4 Ur. On sait assez que souvent les Bédouins viennent 
s’installer aux portes des villes. Il y a des Sémites en Babylonie. 
Il y en a a Larsa, puisque la premiere dynastie royale est une 
dynastie sémite. Pour une raison qui nous échappe, et 4 une 
date qu’il y a tout lieu de fixer un peu aprés le début du deuxiéme 
millénaire, un clan sémite abandonne Ur et vient s’établir a 
Charan. I] s’en est allé vers le Nord, soms la protection du dieu 
de la cité, en emportant ses “ teraphim’’. I] va devenir désor- 
mais un groupe nomade, et c’est au sein de ces inconnus, qui 
viennent de si loin et qui “ étaient partis sans savoir ou ils 
allaient ” qu’un homme se lévera, que la tradition toute entiére 
reconnait sous les traits d’Abraham et qui devient le pére des 
croyants. Les historiens se sont efforcés de replacer Abraham 
dans Vhistoire. Les archéologues ont tenté de retrouver le 
cadre. A vous de conclure maintenant et de prononcer. Les 
sciences bibliques peuvent-elles attendre quelque chose de 
larchéologie ? Si oui, ce sera sans doute, et c’est déja une 
orientation nouvelle donnée a des recherches et une solution 
possible 4 apporter au probléme souvent si grave des rapports 
de la science et de la Foi. 


Anpre Parrot, 


Attaché au musée du Louvre, directeur des fouilles de la 
mission frangaise en Mésopotamie. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION’ 


In the preface Dr. Knudson says that this book, along with its companion volume 
The Doctrine of God, published three years ago, may be regarded as a single work 
covering the general field of Christian theology. This volume covers the doctrines 
of the world, man, sin, Christ, salvation, the Church and the future life. The 
author is at home in the history of theology and dogma, ancient as well as modern. 
His general purpose is to write a theology which will be acceptable to “ the modern 
mind”. That is at once the strength and great weakness of the book. We do 
need a theology that is written for to-day, and every theologian and preacher will 
readily lay hands on a dogmatics which casts the old truths of the Christian faith 
into new moulds wherever it seems imperative that this be done. Dean Knudson 
tries to do this. But at the same time, it will hardly do to cast out one Christian 
interpretation after another, all the way from the Scripture doctrine of the creation 
of man to the doctrine of the return of our Lord, by saying :—“ But it fails to fit into 
our modern world-view ” (p. 498). 

Such a statement not only sets up a rather strange criterion for truth, but it 
does not happen to be true to fact. If he would say, “ the unbelieving modern 
world-view ” he would approach the truth of matters. That is, one can hardly say 
that thousands of people to-day do not believe the doctrine which the Protestant 
Reformers believed, namely, that sinful man needed to be regenerated before he 
could enter into the kingdom of heaven, just because they hold the modern world- 
view ; because the modern world-view has no more a priors presuppositions against 
Christianity than did the world-view of the sixteenth century. The proper antithesis 
here is not the sixteenth century versus the twentieth century, but it is the unbeliever 
versus the believer! There are thousands of evangelical Christians who are just as 
aware of the spirit of this twentieth century in the realm of science and the arts as is 
Dr. Knudson and his school, who still cling with a reasonable faith to those truths 
which the Reformers professed, and which the apostolic church confessed even unto 
death. 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental weakness of the book. The book is 
prejudiced against evangelical Christianity from the very beginning. His attempt to 
discredit orthodox doctrines upon an apparently scientific basis runs like this:— 
“To be sure, the church fathers and councils said thus and so. But they used 
metaphors to clothe their thoughts and beliefs. If we remove the metaphors, and 
get back to the things they really meant, we will find—not the doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity, but the propositions of liberalism.” 

An illustration of this method occurs on page 415. We quote :—‘ The various 
traditional doctrines that have to do with the divine side of the Christian life, and 
which we have been passing hastily in review, are all, as we have seen, more or less 
metaphorical in character. They do not describe the actual processes that take 
place within the soul. They simply affirm the divine agency in various phases of 
Christian experience. God ‘ justifies’, He ‘ regenerates’, He ‘ adopts ’, He ‘ sancti- 
fies’, He grants us the witness of His Spirit, He ‘ elects’ us to be His children. 
These expressions imply that God is the active agent in our experience of redemption, 
but they do not determine the particular forms that this experience takes. When 
translated into empirical terms, they mean something quite different from what 
a literal interpretation of them might suggest.” 

That is, when Scripture says we are justified, then we are not to conclude that 
we are justified at all; when it says we are regenerated, we are not to infer that that 


* The Doctrine of Redemption, by Albert C. Knudson. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1933- 
pp- 505 and Index. Price $3.50. 
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fact is, he says, these are figures of speech, and the trouble with 
Church has been that they have transmuted metaphors into doc- 
trines, when Ay oy have been interpreting the metaphors in the light of 
. t, we ask, is the purpose of a metaphor to hide or to make 
clear ? chat Scripture reaches into human lie to fd ideas which wil 
plain to us, must we conclude that these metaphors do not 
mean what they say? Rather, our view is that when a metaphor is used, taking a 
fact out of the physical realm to make clear a fact in the spiritual meta-physical 
realm, the fact in the meta- physical realm is just as real in its kind as is the fact in 
the physical realm. If the Scriptures speak of a pew birth, is it not fair to the 
Scriptures themselves and to the intelligence of its’ writers to infer that this new 
birth is really a new birth, just as actual as is the birth of a baby in the physical 
realm? Or are we then never really justified before God or sanctified by His Spirit ? 
Knudson says, “ No.”—But we still insist that the basis for the “ No” is not sound. 
On this same ground, is God really our Father or not? Is He holy love or not? 
Dr. Knudson never wearies to speak of God as such—but are not they also meta- 
phors ? 

Of course, the rejection of the evangelical doctrine of redemption rests upon 
the rejection of other things which logically precede that doctrine. He denies 
Biblical infallibility, pp. 46, 104, 114, 184; he denies the doctrine of the fall of 
man, pp. 116, 184 ; he denies that man was morally perfect as he came from the hand 
of God, p. 116, and this denial along with the denial of the fall brings with it the 
situation that Dr. Knudson has no “ before ” (state of integrity) and “ after ” (state 
of sin) to deal with. Since there is no fall, there need be no redemption as Scripture 
teaches. He deals with man, not as “ fallen ”, but as coming up from savagery (p. 
116). He does not always understand evangelical doctrines correctly ; for instance, 
the doctrine of man, pp. 85, 258 (he says on p. 258 that we ought to rid ourselves of 
the a4 priori idea that man was originally righteous ; but why not rid himself of the 
a priori idea that man was not originally righteous ?). On p. 415 he speaks of s God 
who arbitrarily predestinates, while the element of arbitrariness has — _ 
rejected by the strongest predestinarians as not being a part of thed 
when he says that Calvinism took the religious feeling of dependenge and Saleuheeh 
that into an affirmation of metaphysical predestination, he is quite clearly writing 
fiction (p. 452). He denies the hard-and-fast distinction between saints and sinners, 
regenerate and unregenerate, saved and unsaved (p. 419). 

Dean Knudson definitely denies the doctrine of the two natures, and gives his 
own theory which he calls the consciousness and dependence theory (p. 324). This 
view is characterized by three points :—First, the complete humanity of Jesus ; 
second, the uniqueness of Jesus as seen in His unique dependence upon the Divine 
Spirit and will; third, divinity is to be ascribed to Him on the basis of His unique 
consciousness of oneness with God and because of His creative and redemptive 
agency in the founding of the kingdom of God (p. 319). He does not like to me | this 
a humanistic view of Christ, but it can scarcely be called anything else but that. 
The doctrines of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection are not essential to this 
theory (p. 325). 

It is difficult to see how anyone who has the Gospels before him, and with 
this the record of the experience of the Christian Church in its conception of Jesus 
Christ, can be satisfied with this humanitarian view of our Lord. It does not seem 
to me to be adequate from the point of view of either history or religious experience. 
Of course, if one begins by saying that the orthodox view of the two natures can 
no longer satisfy the modern mind, then there is no further need for discussion on 
this point ; but can such a procedure ever be satisfactory ? The Gospel record of 
Christ’ s sinlessness, His omniscience, His omnipotence, His confessions of re- 
jstence, can hardly be thrown aside except as one proposes to build up a 
on fancy and subjective desires. If one must be empirical, let us be it here 
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in the presence of the Jesus of the Scriptures ; and the confession which the Scriptures 
give is: Fesus is God / 

I confess that even on the orthodox view of the two natures the “ mystery of 
Christ ”, which Dr. Knudson admits still exists even at the end of his theory, still 
abides. And I do not suppose that the Nicene fathers hoped to clear up that 
mystery ; neither was their statement of the two natures any attempt todoso. The 
value of the credal statements of the Church is not so much in what they include 
as in what they exclude. Arising, as they did, out of a current need to interpret 
Scripture in direct relation to an existing heresy, the creeds proposed to state what 
was not true, what had to be shut out, what had to be denied, if one was to be true 
to the revelation of God. So that the doctrine of the two natures, freighted as it is 
with difficulty (none of which is lifted by the humanitarian theory), stated with all 
its ancient vigour that Jesus was God! Somehow He persistently broke away 
from all efforts to put Him into the category of the earthly human. At this point 
a new interpretation of the early creeds avails nothing, for we can hardly make them 
say what they evidently do not say. And when Dean Knudson takes Christ out of 
the category of Deity and puts Him into the realm of the human-alone, he seems to 
me to be playing fast and loose with facts, and also with the consistent Christian 
conviction and experience which runs through many centuries. 

Naturally, with such a Christology there cannot be much of a redemption either. 
He says definitely that Sin “ does not require objective expiation for its forgiveness ” 
(p. 383), and goes on to say that “ the ground of its remission is moral transformation”. 
Well, it does seem strange that the achievement of the Protestant Reformation should 
be so finally cut off, and the Christian Church be sent again into a new desert, 
wandering. Again, such a view is directly opposed to the teachings of Christ 
Himself, to the understanding which the apostles had of the death of Christ, and to 
the twentieth century experience of the person who really knows what forgiveness is— 
in a moral universe ! 

The thing that distresses me in a treatise such as this one of Dr. Knudson, is 
that so much is taken for granted, so much is easily thrown aside. One of his col- 
leagues has called the book a “ trail-blazing treatment of historic and growing 
Christianity”. I beg to disagree. That Christianity which in its theology and 
life proposes to grow upward and bear fruit, must not be a Christless Christianity, 
but must be a Christianity which centres about the Christ of the Scriptures, finding 
its beginning and ending in the God of all grace. 


Holland, Michigan (U.S.A.). 


Burccraarr. 


IS THE BIBLE TRUE ?! 


Tuts is a book of only about two hundred pages. It is well and Clearly printed and 
neatly got up. It is published at a popular price. Though it is a small book on a 
great subject, it is packed with matter, being a real multum in parvo. Dr. Atkinson 
writes for young men and for young people generally, and he has produced a work 
that meets a felt need. For he faces fairly and with conspicuous success the kind of 
questions that young folk of Christian training and conviction are pretty sure to meet 
with in the environment of an unbelieving age. He has done his work well ; and we 
trust that his book may meet with a wide circulation and such a cordial welcome as 
its character deserves. Its readers will be armed for their battle with current unbelief. 
| When we say that he has done his work well, we refer not only to the width of the 
field that he has covered and the care with which he has handled the questions that 
he has taken up and answered, but also to the clearness of his style in putting his case. 
No one need be at a loss to know what he means to say. 


¥ Is the Bible True? Basil F. — University Library, Cambridge. London: 
Thynne & Co., Ltd., 1933, 28. 6d. net. 
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The work consists of eleven chapters ; and as its title takes the form of a question 
so each of the chapters has a title that is put in the same form. Each chapter deals 
with the question that is prefixed to it. To begin with, the author deals with the 
question if it matters whether or no the Bible is true. He makes it plain that it 
matters very much indeed. Then he goes on to discuss how the Bible came to us, 
and the accuracy of its scientific teaching and the correctness of its historical state- 
ments. His next chapter takes up the matter of miracles and the truth of the witness 
that the Book bears to them. The unity of the Books of Moses is then defended and 
the self-consistency of the testimony that the Four Gospels give to our Lord and His 
work on earth. Having dealt with the problem of the morality of the Old Testament 
and its relation to the teaching of the New, he answers his own question in regard to 
the positive evidence we have that the Bible is true. His next chapter treats of the 
truth of our Lord’s Rising again from the dead; and the closing chapter handles 
the subject of the place that the Bible is entitled to have, and indeed has, in the 
Christian Life. To mention these contents is to show how comprehensive the little 
handbook is. 

The proof-reading has been done with care. We have noted only two or three 
slips altogether. There are two points at which Dr. Atkinson lays himself open to 
adverse criticism. In our estimation he has done something less than justice to the 
teaching of the New Testament on the subject of Monogamy. Then in his treatment 
of the Imprecatory Psalms he has failed to take note and to do justice to the use 
made of two of them in Acts i. and Romans xi. We may be well satisfied that, what- 
ever happens in the course of God’s judicial dealings with the impenitent, here or 
hereafter is the expression of His holiness. His righteousness determines His judg- 
ments. A submissive heart may be much afraid of these judgments and see in them 
a great deep. But it puts its Amen to His righteousness and does not quarrel with 
its outcome in judgment: It accepts the verdict of Mount Ebal. The difficulties 
which men feel in regard to the language of Inspiration in these Psalms are due to 
their failure to read them, as they ought, in the light of God’s unswerving rectitude. 
We may tremble, and well tremble, as we pronounce the words ; but as we use them 
we may address Him who by His Spirit has given them to us and say, “ Just and true 
are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear Thee, O and glorify 
Thy Name?” Whatever He in His holy overruling providence permits on earth is 
His mediate judgment. Whatever hereafter falls as the stroke of retribution on the 
children of wrath is the direct and immediate stroke of His hand. These considera- 
tions duly weighed would have modified Dr. Atkinson’s treatment of this awful and 
mysterious subject. The question has to be fairly met—When will sin and the sinner 
cease to be worthy of the judgment inflicted by the Judge of all the earth? It will 
never be possible to say with truth that His judgment is anything else than just. 
And in His unerring justice loyal hearts will rest. 

Edinburgh. Joun Macxzop. 


REFORMED DOCTRINE? 


Prortsson Berxuor, the publication of his Reformed Dogmatics, has already 
placed the Evangelical Church under a debt of gratitude to him. He has now added 
to that indebtedness by providing this Manual of Reformed Doctrine. The larger 
work—Reformed Dogmatics—which was meant to be a text-book specially, though 
not exclusively, for the use of Theological students, is a work of undoubted merit. 
It is a matter for profound thankfulness to the Church of Christ, that such an emi- 
nently satisfactory theological treatise should appear at a time of doctrinal unsettle- 
ment and aversion to serious theology. The Manual is meant specially to serve 
the need of Bible- and Sabbath-school classes. For such a purpéSe it is in every way 
suitable. Its execution is on lines similar to those on which Reformed Dogmatics was 

1 Manual of Reformed Doctrine. Profesor Louis Berkhof. W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, $1.50. 
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constructed. The publishers’ part in the present case is also well done. Its treat- 
ment of the Reformed system of Christian Doctrine is up to date and, though it is 
confined to a much smaller compass, it covers the whole field, and is executed in the 
same able and purposeful manner as the larger work was. The language in which its 
teaching is expressed is clear, and suitable to the capacity of the young people for 
whose use the book has been compiled. The arrangement also of its contents renders 
the work a manual of instruction that will be found convenient for teacher and pupil. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a more popularly constructed, accurate and 
convenient handbook for the religious instruction of the young than that which is 
now, by this publication, put at the service of the Christian public. The time of its 
appearance is opportune, and it ought to supply a real want. Should it be brought 
into general use, as we hope it may, it will prove to be of incalculable value to the 
young. The embracing of its teaching would remove from youth the charge of the 
. want of the knowledge of Christian teaching that is widely and, it is to be feared, 
justly made against them. They would also be safeguarded against the influence of 
erroneous beliefs that extensively prevail, and which are invading, in many instances, 
even the Sabbath-school. The child was never in greater need of sound Scriptural 
teaching than it is to-day. 

There is a tendency at the present time, on the part of civil authorities, to 
disparage religious teaching. They at any rate frequently act as if it could well be 
dispensed with. The fact is overlooked that Christian practice cannot possibly be 
secured on the part of a community, or its individual members, without Christian 
teaching. They are both equally enjoined by Scripture on men. Though it is 
clearly asserted that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation, yet in many instances 
favour is shown exclusively to secular education in the training of the young in the 
public schools. Even where religious teaching is permitted, it is in many instances 
of so unsatisfactory a nature as to render it difficult for parents to determine whether 
or not they should secure exemption for their children from attendance on such. 
Modernism appears to have acquired extensive influence in educational institutions, 
and young people are exposed by it to much spiritual danger. Sabbath-school 
instruction is failing to be, as it once was, a corrective of erroneous weekday-school 
teaching. Further, during the summer months, children are being taken away by 
their parents from attendance at Sabbath-school for pleasure motor riding in the 
country. During the winter months, Scout parades and meetings of various societies 
call for attendance. The result is irregular and uhsatisfactory attendance at the 
Sabbath-school. 
7 Education owed much in the past to the fostering care of the Church. She 

regarded it as her Christian duty, in so acting, to make religious knowledge form 
a not inconsiderable and important part of the instruction given. The setting of 
the public schools now free from the direct influence of the Church is a reversion of 
the old order. Where Church schools still exist they are permeated by the religious 
spirit of the Church under whose control they are. Such a Church as the Roman 
Catholic one, has in this matter a great advantage, and by such means she retains 
hold of her young people. In such an age as the present, when an anti-religious, 
instead of a religious, spirit is seeking to find a place of influence among the young, 
the question of the religious education of the young becomes a most vital one in 
many ways. In view, therefore, of the growing forces of Secularism, Agnosticism 
and ‘Materialism, the propagation of true Bible knowledge becomes most urgent, 
if the young are to be retained for the Church of Christ. With the use of the manual 
under review, parents may feel assured that the religious teaching provided for their 
children is strictly Scriptural, and consequently is such as is fitted to promote their 
spiritual welfare. Sabbath-school teachers, and teachers of Bible classes, have in the 
book a valuable help in their great work, and of such a splendid manual they should 


avail themselves very freely. 
Edinburgh. J. K. Camzron. 
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CHRIST THE WAY? 


Tuts guide-book for sincere seekers after the Lord breathes throughout the solicitude 
for souls and — sagacity of an “ old disciple”, held “ within the way of His 
precepts ”, as the reface informs us, “ during more than sixty years ”, one much too 
wise to court novelty at the expense of truth. Dr. McIntyre’s counsels and exhorta- 
tions are such as any minister of the word, mature in experience and filled with 
longings for the ingathering of “ other sheep” into Christ’s fold, might employ. 
Yet they are —- with his own hall-mark, a steadfast earnestness of tone and 
occasional felicity of not studiously sought, but spontaneously gendered, even 
as a lit fire kindles, ‘ie wealth of allusion and quotation bear witness both to wide 
reading and an alert memory. Here are thoughts from Reformers and Puritans, 
stanzas from the poets, spoils garnered from Samtuel Rutherford and William Guthrie 
(two prime favourites of t the author), tributes levied on Boston and Chalmers and the 
Bonars, reminiscences of the Wesleys, of Martin Boos and Paolo Sarpi, excerpts from 
Ambrose, Basil and Augustine. Next to the Scriptures themselves, his favourite 
haunt seems to lie in the biographies of the saints, a field which he has explored in 
every direction. 

His previous devotional books have concerned themselves principally with the 
believer’s life in Christ. The volume before us, however, fixes the reader’s gaze 
chiefly on the Lord Himself, the sum and substance of His own Gospel. It is He 
whom we receive, and in whom we live. “ Christ is all”, as the central chapter 
afirms. The enjoyment of Him “ changes Patmos to Paradise”. His work must 
not be detached from His Person which gives it immeasurable value. De Quincey 
once declared himself unable to grasp the precise nature of the benefits of Christ’s 
death (p. 68). His perplexity arose, in our author’s judgment, from confining his 
view to things done without raising his eyes to the Person doing them. Dr. Dale, 
as a boy, so he tells us himself, was long entangled in the same noose. 

Dr. McIntyre brings his seeker first of all to give ear to the word; for faith 
cometh by hearing, and “ divine revelation is the vehicle of the Spirit’s af 
He then dwells on the Godward aspect of salvation, the gift of God’s love and the 
grace that brings us nigh. Nothing less than a Divine potency can remould our 
disordered natures. “A new life-force is created, which cuts freshly upon the 
tablets of the heart the sacred lettering of the name of God.” For when we “ try 
to make of our own righteousness a ladder to heaven, we find that it gives way under 
our tread.” ‘“ By nature we can do nothing wholly acceptable to God.” At this 
point of self-despair comes in the Gospel call and the response of quickened faith 
thereto. But to become trust it must be reposed ift' a Person. Here he cites the cry 
of a Highland minister at a “‘ question-meeting ” at which he thought faith was being 
unduly extolled. “I ask, was Faith crucified for you or were ye baptized in the name 
of Faith?” The Gospel points to the Person of Christ. He Himself is “ the clue 
of the maze” ; He Himself, as John insists, is our Propitiation. 

Two chapters follow on salvation and its leading symbols, such as the uplifted 
serpent and the broken bread. Then lessons are drawn from typical conversions, 
that of Saul of Tarsus, the apostle John; the cautious scholar Nicodemus, who 
“ perhaps entered the kingdom of heaven at the foot of the cross” ; Matthew the 
publican ; the woman of Sychar ; the man born blind ; the thief on the cross, whom 
the Lord “ bore heavenward, a trophy won from the field of death and despair ”. 
It is with touches like these that Dr. McIntyre lights up familiar scenes. 

Though not prominent, the topic of consecration has one chapter to itself, in 
which the necessity of whole-heartedness receives emphasis. The illustration here 
given, drawn from the carte blanche alleged to have been tendered by the future 
Charles II to the English Commonwealth in order to avert his father’s death, seems 


to us a little incongruous, in view of the duplicity characteristic both of father and 
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son ; nor was Cromwell then Lord Protector, as he styles him. Whitfield’s ordina- 
tion-vow would have served the purpose better. Reverting once more to the 
initial stage of Christian experience under the heading, How to begin, the author 

the essential elements of a true reception of Christ. He names (1) a sincere 
desire for Him ; (2) willingness to forsake evil, the willingness of those “‘ made willing 
in the day of His power ” ; (3) and to see sin dealt with in righteousness. “ We are 
reluctant to receive forgiveness, because acquittal involves a preceding condemnation. 
Yet conscience demands this, and will not be satisfied otherwise.” ‘There must 
be also (4) consent to call Jesus Lord. The Son of God will not share His throne with 
another. “ But the initial act in salvation is not a giving, but a receiving. We 
receive that we may have somewhat to render.” And there must be a “ definite act 
of reliance, whereby (Scottice) we ‘ lippen’” to the Saviour. May the way to Zion 
be made clear to many by this gracious endeavour to lend them aid! May the 


waymarks guide to the Way ! 
Edinburgh. 
EARLY CHRISTIANIZING OF SCOTLAND! 


Tueset volumes are most handsomely printed, and reflect great credit upon the 
Publisher. Another preliminary remark which falls to be made is that the work, 
extending to well over eight hundred pages, in the compilation of which over 1,500 
authorities are said to have been consulted, and in which the lives of some four hundred 
saints are embodied, bears ample witness to the author’s indefatigable labour. 

Dr. Knight claims that his work is “ revolutionary ” ; and his aim, as set forth 
in his Preface, is to correct the popular belief about the mission work of St. Ninian 
and St. Columba, and to prove “ that the Gospel had been introduced to Scotland 
before Ninian? was born; that the light he lit did not die down; that streams of 
evangelists, educated at Candida Casa, and elsewhere, continued to labour, as far north 
as the Shetland Islands, and that Scotland had been largely Christianized before 
St. Columba ever set foot in Iona” ; and over eighty saints are cited, who “ covered 
the land with hundreds of churches before the Iona Mission began ” (Preface, p. 7). 

This “ revolutionary ” thesis which Dr. Knight submits is substantially the 
same as that which has recently been set before the public by two other Scottish 
writers upon the subject, to whom Dr. Knight makes due acknowledgment—Dr. A. B. 
Scott in “ The Pictish Nation, its People and its Church ” (1918), and Dr. Douglas 
Simpson in “ The Historical Saint Columba ” (1927). 

The most important authority we have for all that concerns St. Columba is 
Adamnan ; and Adamnan has no mention of these “‘ hundreds of churches ” which 
are said to have covered the land before Columba’s Mission began. Adamnan paints 
a picture of the unrelieved heathenism of the land in the days of Columba ; and the 
only ministers of religion of whom he speaks are Druid priests. Second in importance 
only to the authority of Adamnan is that of Bede; and Bede tells us that the Southern 
Picts were converted by St. Ninian and the Northern Picts by St. Columba (Bede, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, 111, 4); and that St. Columba was the first teacher (Primus 
doctor) of the Christian faith to the Picts beyond the mountains (H1st. Fecl., V, 9). 
It is clear then in the first place if this theory of Dr. Knight is to stand, that it 
will be necessary to set aside our two most important authorities upon the subject. 

Dr. Knight’s theory is based upon an assumption which he thus expresses: 
“ Churches in the early Celtic era were invariably called by the name of their living 
founder ” (Vol. i.,123). | Whenever, therefore, Dr. Knight comes upon a place-name 
which involves the name of an early saint, he assumes that the saint so commemorated 

1 Archeological Light on the Early Christianizing of Scotland. By G. A. Frank Knight, M.A, 
'D.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. London: James Clarke & Company, Ltd. 2 vols. 24s. 
2 For an authoritative account of Ninian see “ Notes on St. Ninian,” by Prof. 4 Wa in The 
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must himself have visited the place and founded there a church which was called by 
his name. A few instances should suffice to disprove such an assumption. The church 
which St. Ninian built at Whithorn was named not after St. Ninian, but after St. 
Martin of Tours (Ailred, Vita Niniani, iii.); it is called in Irish documents “ Teach 
Martain” (the house of Martin); Kirkoswald in Ayrshire and Kirkcarswell in 
Galloway both commemorate St. Oswald, the saintly kingof Northumbria, and there is 
not the slightest probability that St. Oswald ever founded either place; St. Cuthbert is 
commemorated in Kirkcudbright and in Kirkcudbright in Ayrshire, and it is practically 
certain that he never founded any church in either place ; St. Columba has a church 
named after him in Iceland, and two at least in Orkney (Hoy and Stronsay), which 
were not founded by him in person ; is it credible that all the places in Scotland, 
mainland and island, which bear the name of St. Brigid, were personal foundations 
of the Abbess of Kildare? The numerous commemorations of St. Martin form 
another very obvious refutation of Dr. Knight’s assumption. The conclusion to which 
we are inevitably driven, therefore, is that “ churches in the early Celtic era were not 
invariably called by the names of their living founders” ; but were often named after 
saints by disciples and votaries of the latter to do them honour and to secure their 
protection. With the disappearance of his basal assumption, all that Dr. Knight 
builds upon it falls to the ground. 

It would be too tedious a task to go through all theeighty saints whom Dr. Knight 
accounts as predecessors of Columba in the evangelization of Scotland ; but he might 
have spared us the mention of “ Drostan with his three faithful disciples, Colm, Medan 
and Fergus” (vol. i. chap. xviii.). “‘Oengus the Culdee,” he says, “ sings of him as 
‘Trursus cona thriur ’—* Trursus (Drostan) with his three’.” But Oengus the 
Culdee does not “ sing” of him (Drostan), but of Drusus, a martyr of Antioch, an 
entirely different person from Drostan, whose three companions were not Colm, 
Medan and Fergus, but Zosimus, Theodorus and Luca (Stokes, Felire Oenguso, 251). 
The only St. Drostan that we know was a disciple of St. Columba (Stuart, The Book 
of Deer, 91, 421). There is no proof, whatsoever, nor does Dr. Knight offer anything 
that can be termed proof, of Drostan’s alleged association with those “ faithful three”. 
The “ canon of discrimination ” (vol. i. 310), which would refuse to admit commem- 
orations of Columba other than those which contain his name in the form of Colum 
Cille, ascribing forms in Colum to some other saint, ignores the statement of Bede : 
“ the said Columba is now by some called Columcille ” (Hist. Ecci., V, 9—the italics 
are ours). I ask Dr. Knight to read again, on the subject of St. Drostan, Professor 
Watson’s conclusive article in answer to Dr. Douglas Simpson (Aberdeen University 
Review, vol. xv.). 

The explanation of “ Pade Kirk of the Mearns” by reference to an assumed 
*“ Paldoc, a disciple of St. Ninian ” (vol. i. 165) is the more unconvincing from the 
fact that the names of Glen Lyon alleged to contain his name are figments of some- 
body’s lively imagination. “ Ruighe Phal’oc (locally pronounced Ruighe Phaldoc) ”, 
“Eas Phaldoc”, “ Cathair Phaldoc or Castail Phaldoc”, are all unknown as such in 
Glen Lyon or Breadalbane. They are inexcusable perversions of Ruighe Pheallaidh, 
Eas Pheallaidh, Caisteal Pheallaidh, meaning respectively, “ the reach ohill-slope of 
Peallaidh, Peallaidh’s waterfall, Peallaidh’s castle”, while Peallaidh was and is 
widely known as one of the chief of the uruisgean or water-demons of the district 
(Inverness Gaelic Soc. Trans., xxv. 133; Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, 427, 463). 
This same demon gave name to Obar Pheallaidh, Aberfeldy. ‘“ Eas Inian, the water- 
fall of Ninian”, on a tributary of Lyon, is in reality Eas Inneoin, “ Anvil Waterfall” ; 
imneoin, an anvil, being commonly applied to flat-topped hills or hillocks. Similar 
lack of proof attaches to the other alleged predecessors of Columba in the North, 
e.g. Ternan (properly Torannan) of Banchory Ternan, whose brother Itharnaisc was 


_ patron of Lathrisk, and whose genealogy is given in three at least of the great Irish 


MSS., M’Eircheard of Glen Urquhart and other places, of whom nothing authentic 
is known, and so with others. 
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Dr. Knight insists that the saint of Dornoch was St. Findbarr of Mag Bile, 
who is recorded to have studied for a time at Whithorn. But the patron of Dornoch 
was St. Barr, and Findbarr of Mag Bile was never called Barr, but Finnen or Finten, 
etc. St. Barr’s Fair at Dornoch was held on September 2 sth, the day of St. Barr of 
Cork (Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections, ii. 420, 440 ; iii. 104), while St. Findbarr’s 
day was September 1oth. Kilfinan in Cowal is also wrongly ascribed to St. Findbarr 
(vol. i. 359); the name is Cill Fhionain, St. Fionan’s church; were it St. Find- 
barr’s, the name would be Cill Fhinnein. “ At Innervar, in lovely Glen Lyon, there 
stood a chapel bearing the name of St. Wynnin ” (i. 357), i.e., a Welsh form of Finnen 
or Findbarr. The place in question is called Cladh Chunna, ascribed to a wholly 
different patron in vol. ii., 45. 

Dr. Knight’s work is crowded with similar uncritical pronouncements. He 
accepts Rhys’s theory as to the Goidelic invasions of Britain, a theory which is now 
rejected by almost all ethnologists (vol. i. 22-61) ; he attributes the introduction of 
Christianity into Scotland to the Roman army (vol. i. 88), which is conclusively refuted 
by the greatest modern authority on the Romans in Britain, Professor Haverfield 
(The Romanization of Roman Britain, 67,68 ; The Roman Occupation of Britain, 247- 
254); he states that St. Ninian was born in Galloway (vol. i. 113), which is entirely 
without proof; and that St. Columba’s baptismal name was Colum (vol. ii. 9), in face 
of all the earliest authorities that it was Crimthann (Lebar Laigen, 354; Leabbhar Breac, 
236; O’Donnell, Betha Coluim Chille, 53, 159; Thesaurus Palaeobibernicus, ii. 306), 
with which Adamnan’s reference is not inconsistent; he follows Dr. A. B. Scott 
in his preposterous idea that the Southern Picts, whom Bede says Ninian 
converted, extended far beyond the Grampian Mountains, because Bede was 
dependent upon Ptolemy’s map, which gives a wrong orientation for Scotland 
(vol. i. 135)—as if Bede, who at Jarrow was in touch with Iona and with the Pictish 
king Nechtan, did not know more about the geography of Scotland than an outsider 
of the second century ; and following Dr. Douglas Simpson, he regards the well-known 
symbol-stones which are scattered over Scotland as proof of a wide-spread pre-Columban 
Pictish church in the North—a piece of the sheerest guesswork with nothing in reason 
to support it (vol. ii. 395-401). 

Not less extraordinary are many of Dr. Knight’s etymological efforts, which are 

to be found on almost every page: ¢.g. to take up the book at random for a few 
consecutive pages : vol. ii. 260: “ Balmhaodhan the township of St. Modan ” 
“* Suidhe Bhaodain, St. Modan’s Chair”; but the place is Baile Bhaodain, and com- 
memorates not St. Modan but St. Baodan (older Baetan) ; “‘ Ardgour, whose ancient 
name was ‘Cill Bhaodain’. While it is possible that this may suggest Baithene, 
it is more likely to be attributed to St. Modan ” (p. 261) ; Baithene in modern Gaelic 
would be Baoithein; the saint of Ardgour is Baodan, as in Ardchattan: to Dr. 
Knight Baodan, Maodhan, Baoithein are all one (see Watson, C.P.N.S., 123, 301). 
It may be added that Modan is an anglicized form of M’Aedan, later M’Aodhan, 
i.e. Aedan, Aodhan, with the common honorific mo, my. Vol. ii. 262 : “ Strowan’s 
Well (i.e. St. Ronan’s Well) ”, has nothing to do with St. Ronan, but derives from 
sruthan, a streamlet. Vol. ii. 263: “ Kilmaronog” is not “ the Church of St. 
Ronan ”, but of St. Cronoc (Watson, C.P.N.S., 303). 

Of the 1,500 “ authorities ” to which Dr. Knight appeals, it was a waste of time 
to read two-thirds of them, as they are in no sense authorities ; some of the most 
important works, on the other hand, are omitted, e.g. I find no reference to Dom Louis 
Gougaud’s Christianity in Celtic Lands, the chief contribution to the subject in recent 
years. The printed edition of the Martyrology of Tallaght, had Dr. Knight consulted 
it, would have saved him from the gross misrepresentation of the Book of Leinster 
text which he gives and founds upon in vol. ii. 100ff. in regard to St. Donnan’s 


community in Eigg (Best and Lawlor, 1931). 
Joun A. Duke. 
Edinburgh. 
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OXFORD MOVEMENT? 


Tus is one of the handiest and best informed books that one can get dealing with 
the subject of the Anglo-Catholic Movement in the Church of England which has 
now passed its centenary. Mr. Upton is well known as a staunch upholder of the 
Evangelical tradition in his Church. His works show that that tradition in so far as 
sane exposition and satisfactory defence go is in hands that remind one of J. T. 
Thomlinson and Walter Walsh. The prolonged assault from the hierarchical 
and sacramentarian side that has been made upon the Reformed character of the 
Anglican Establishment has called forth a vigorous response. This compact work of 
a little over two hundred pages is a veritable treasury of facts. One could hardly 
find elsewhere in the same compass such an exhibition of the leading positions that 
have been attacked and defended and of the salient facts in the history of a long 
drawn out ecclesiastical and judicial warfare. The book is written in a clear business- 
like style ; and its lucidity is such that scarcely ever is the reader called upon to read 
a sentence a second time in order to take in its meaning and grasp its relevance. 
There is no mistake about the thoroughly Protestant character of the volume. 

Yet while the honest Protestantism of the work ss unmistakable it shows at times 
an edge of criticism against the Puritanism which was the common ideal of so many 
of the Elizabeth Reformers. They sought a more thorough Reformation than had 
been attained in the days of Edward VI or in the settlement which took place in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Down to the time of the Commonwealth this was still 
the ideal of the Evangelical section of the Church of England. When at the 
Restoration Charles I] and his Parliament imposed a settlement upon the Church 
that took definitely the other side men like Edward Reynolds and Wilkins and Wallis 
and Gurnal and Lightfoot, to name no more, fell in with the arrangement that was 
made. These were the forerunners of an Evangelical Anglicanism which, however, 

raised its head again after these first Conformists had passed away until towards 
the very end of the next century. They despaired of attaining to the further Refor- 
mation that they had desired. So they couched down between the burdens and 
bowed their shoulder to bear the yoke laid upon them. Yet they would hardly 
take up the attitude of defending the Caroline settlement as the ideal solution called 
for by the problem of the Church. When the position of their successors was 
assailed in the course of last century and they were able to make good their plea that 
they were true sons of the Church of England, as a reformed Church, they became 
more thorough defenders of the terms on which their Church was constituted than 
their predecessors would have been. 

At one point (page §2) Mr. Upton suggests, to say the least of it, that the high 
hierarchical strain of the Oxford Movement was not of English descent. He seems 
to hint that it was of alien origin and not the teaching to which the true born English- 
man would incline. Perhaps we read more into his words than they were meant 
to bear. But he draws attention in a marked way to the fact that so many of the 
Tractarian leaders were of foreign Protestant extraction while so many more were of 
Scots blood. In regard to the latter he seems to have overlooked the fact that there 
was such a thing as Scottish Episcopacy and that it was rooted in an Anglican tradition. 
There was the further fact that Scotsmen at Oxford a hundred years ago like Lockhart 
and Dalgairns must have been Episcopalians and that the Scottish brand of FE. piscopacy 
had by that time been a full century under the influence of an extreme type of 
prelatic and sacramentarian thought. On the other hand Scottish Presbyterian 
teaching, while definite in its attitude towards the system of Church government 
which it represented, was not High Church in tendency even when as over against 
the irregularities of Cromwellian sectarianism it laid considerable stress, as did also 
the London ministers, on ordination by those who were themselves already Presbyters. 


1 The Churchman’s History of the Oxford Movement. W. Prescott Upton. London: Wine 
Office Court, Church Bookroom, 1933. 28. 6d. 
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The vein of Continental, mainly Huguenot, tradition that might conceivably be found 
in Pusey and Manning and Newman had no High ecclesiastical tendency behind it. 
Indeed the Presbyterianism that the Huguenot refugees brought with them to 
England was decidedly accommodating and found it easy to lose itself in its new home. 
John Keble and Hugh J. Rose again stood for a line of things that was identified 
with the extreme attitude of the Nonjurors. Rose in fact was the descendant of one 
of the Scottish bishops. ‘That would not help to account for his High Church pro- 
clivities as a heredity traceable to stiff-necked High Presbyterianism. 

Towards the end of the volume Mr. Upton rightly lays stress on the revolution 
that has taken place in the type of Comprehensiveness in his Church. It is now 
with the benevolent neutrality of the Episcopate a thing which gives the clergy 
freedom at the expense of the laity. A century ago it was one secured by the use 
of a common Liturgy to which all the clergy were alike bound to conform. There is 
no doubt that the band of this old Comprehensiveness is broken. And it is broken 
by the toleration of an indefinite variety of uses which seek to approximate to the 
worship of the unreformed pre-Reformation Church and even to the latest fashions 
of up-to-date Italian Romanism. He has good ground for complaint. Yet we 
cannot work up any enthusiasm for the type of Comprehensiveness that has been 
set aside. In the worship of the Anglican congregation it had the chance of showing 
its true character only in the pulpit. Surely Evangelical Anglicans in standing up 
for Comprehensiveness of this kind ought not to rule out the sermon as though it 
were no part of the worship of the Christian congregation. They might well draw 
the line at the preaching which taught the Broad Churchism of a Stanley or a Maurice 
or a Jowett, and on the other hand the sacramentarianism of a Pusey or a Hook or a 
Neale. The preaching that in its doctrine is inconsistent with the Articles of 
Religion should surely be ruled out as beyond the pale of the Comprehensiveness 

recognized in the Anglican system. 

There are in Mr. Upton’s volume a few misprints and a few slips that we have 
noted. They might easily be corrected in a subsequent issue. They are such as 
“ desirious ” on p. 28, “ Perkyns” on p. 105, an unnecessary “ for” at the foot of 
p. 207. Then on p. 204 the statement is made that “Henry Martyn . 
went out from the Church Missionary Society”. We believe that the fact was that 
he was the first to offer his services to that Society but that he went to India not as 
one of their agents but as a chaplain on the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the East 
India Company. Quite likely the good offices of Charles Grant of Leadenhall 
Street, the father of his contemporaries at Cambridge who was afterwards known as 
Lord Glenelg and Sir Robert Grant, account for the appointment which enabled 
that man of God to do his pioneer work in the Indian Mission Field. With the 
slight abatements that we have indicated we feel ourselves to be Mr. Prescott Upton’s 
' debtors for a masterly bit of work. 

Mactzop. 


Edinburgh. 


OWEN’S MEDITATIONS! 


Joun Owen has never had his writings offered to his admiring public in anything 
like the sumptuous and attractive form and binding of any of the above editions. 
The Sovereign Grace Union deserve much praise for this enterprise to re-introduce 
the thoughts of a great theologian to a world which is very much in need of them. 

This is, indeed, but a mere fragment of an enormous mass of theological thought 
vith which the greatest of the Puritans—the man of massive learning and colossal 

snergy—enriched Puritan literature. 

I Meditations on the Glory of Christ. ohn D.D. Grace U 1 
paper edition, 4s. 6d.; Oxford India paper edition, 6s. 
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The Meditations consist of a series of sermons on John xvii. 24, in which the . 
Glory of Christ, as God’s representative to the Church, in His mediatorial office, 
His exaltation and the final comsumumation of His mediation, is the theme. Owen’s 
life of immense study and labour was fast approaching the end of its earthly career, 
when he began to pen these precious musings on the glory of Him whose praise resounds 
through his many works. With undimmed vision and unfaltering faith, albeit he has 
a feeling of “‘ weakness, weariness, and the near approaches of death ”, he bequeaths 
to posterity this dying testimony of unshakeable confidence in Christ as his Lord 

Saviour, and solemn anticipations of the glory of Him whom he was soon to see 
“ face to face”. An earnest study of these Meditations along with his great work on 
the Person of Christ should help to steady the Christian gait of those who may be 
perplexed by the recrudescence in our day of errors which Owen challenged and 
answered in his own time. 

D. Mactzan, 


E dinburgh 
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